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TO FRANCE e« ENGLAND « GERMANY 


42 days Transatlantic: on-time arrivals: Cherbourg, 
alomgside boat train; Southampton, same morning; 


| direct docking at Bremen by Berlift express 


Europa 


To Cobh, ( gl iil Cherbourg, 
Plymouth, Bremen 


The “Famous Four” Expresses 
IRELAND « ENGLAND * FRANCE + GERMANY 
A Sailing Every Wednesday Midnight 


SUMMER VACATION CRUISE: 


Reliance, on June 26 for 42 days to Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, Norway, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany. 


1937 WORLD CRUISE: 
Reliance, January 10 for 136 days, Eastward 


New York Hamburg es 
uf Hansa - Deutschland eHamburg-American fine 


TO IRELAND, ENGLAND, GERMANY 
Hapag I11.5.5t.fouis . . . . . Lloyd %. 5%. Berlin 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


t. BUFFALO, 11 W. Genesee St. CHICAGO, 130 W. Randolph St. CINCINNATI, 2301 Carew Tower. 
Idg. LOS ANGELES, 620 So. Hill St. MEMPHIS, 317 Cotton Ex. Bldg. NEW ORLEANS,1713 Amer. Bk.Bldg. 


/ 
TORONTO, 45 Richmond St. W. VANCOUVER, 525 Seymour St. WINNIPEG, 673 Main St. 
, IS OFFERED YOU BY OUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS, 


Hotel Coupons entitling reduced Hotel 
Rates with Drastic Gasoline Discounts. 


For information apply to the Travian Tourist 
Center, Palazzo 


York; 33 North 


all Travel Agencies. 


INFORMATION OFFICE, Rockefeller 
d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New 
Michigan Avenue, Cuicaco; and 
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RANCHES 


Give yourself and your family 
the advantage of a vacation on one of 
the famous dude ranches of Wyoming 
or Montana this summer. 


Away from the enervating heat of 
cities; from the swift pace of the noisy 
business world; from the dull hum- 
drum of household duties. 


Ride horseback through flower- 
filled valleys; across the endless plains; 
through the forests and the canyons; 
as high and as far as you care to go 
into the mountain wilderness of the 
Bighorns or the Absarokas. Experi- 
enced guides take you everywhere. 


You hike a good deal; go camping 
or make a pack trip; enjoy some of 
the finest trout fishing in the world; 
pitch horseshoes, learn to twirla rope; 
sit on the top rail of a corral fence 
and watch the cowboys work with 
calves and colts; lend a hand at round- 
up; visit the rodeos ’roundabout— 
well, just about everything you’ve 
always wanted to do. 


Boots, chaps and a ten-gallon hat; 
sunshine and saddle leather; warm, 
cloudless days and cool, crisp nights 
that call for blankets. 


GO BURLINGTON 


Fast, efficient rail service 
— Air-conditioned trains— 


Leave Chicago this morning 
on the famous ARISTOCRAT 
and reach Sheridan tomorrow 
afternoon—only one night on 
the way, both going out and 
coming back. 


Or leave Chicago any night on 
the NORTH COAST LIMITED 
— get to Cody in 37 hours. 


We'll be glad to send you our new free 
booklet ...a list of the ranches ...an 
interesting guide to 
ranch life. 
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Burlington Albert Cotsworth II 


Passenger Traffic 
Manager 


Route Burlington Railroad 
Chicago 


The Pool at Badenweiler, Germany 
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Summer Camps 


MARANACOOK 


Camp for Boys 7-17. Readfield, Me. 27th 
year. Mature counselors. Cabins. Elective 
daily program. Riding. All sports. Canoe, 
Ocean, aad Mountain Trips. Sailing, Band 
instruction. 


WM. H. MORGAN, Director 
1138 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


CAMP TARLETON 


For Girls 8-18 in Pike, N, H. Use of Lake 
Tarleton Club golf course one mile from 
camp. Pottery kiln. Land and Water Sports. 
Horseback Riding. All inclusive $290. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Smith 


Directors and founders of Sandwich Noteh 
Camp for younger children since 1922. 


Holderness School Plymouth, N. H. 


WOODLAND 


A Private Camp for Christian Girls 6-19. 
Londonderry, Vt. 1700 ft. elevation. All 
sports. Varied program. Comfortable equip- 
ment. Riding. Physician, Rate $17.00 a week. 
Catalog. 

MRS. HERBERT T. LORENZ 


P. 0. Box 424, Bennington, Vermont 


Kamp Kaaterskill for Boys, Pownal, Vt. 
affiliated 


MERRICOURT 


For girls and boys about | to 12 
By month or year—country boarding school 
and camp — safe, happy, homelike — small 
select group—personal care of directors. 
MR. and MRS. JOHN T. KINGSBURY 
Berlin, Connecticut 


Private Schools 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1887 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Aceredited—Kast and West 
Post Graduate Department and Lower School 
Outdoor life the year round. Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 
Write for catalog 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, M.L., L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calit. 


OAK GROVE 


A Friends School for Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and 
Gracious Living. Music, Art, Expression. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Graduate Course 
Secretarial Science. Joyous outdoor recrea- 
tion among beautiful Maine Ilills. Riding. 


MR. and MRS. ROBERT OWEN, 
Box 154, Vassalboro, Maine 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation 
Episcopal Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, preparatory to Eastern and Western 
Colleges. Upper and Lower School. High 
Academic Standards. Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Beautiful Modem Plant. Outdoor swimming 
pool. Kiding, Tennis, Hockey, Basketball. 
CAROLINE S. CUMMINS, M.A., Vassar 
Headmistress 


Box 85 La Jolla, California 


THE STUART SCHOOL 


A Junior College of the Arts 


For girls of college age. Intensive work in 
the fine and practical arts, music or sec- 
retarial science. Academic courses under 
Harvard Instructors, tutorial plan. Summer 
and winter courses in Italy. Catalog. 


BEATRICE T. WILLIAMS, 
102 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Write direct to the schools and camps 
or to 


PORTER SARGENT 
Educational Adviser, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 


Czechoslovakia 


PICTURESQUE ECONOMICAL 


One of Europe’s most fascinating capitals ... genial people... 
PRAGUE qo and picturesque settings . . . art treasures . . . histori- 

cal buildings . . . theatres . . . opera ... colossal gymnastic 
festivals .. . gay cafe life. 


For centuries a “Land of Resorts and Mineral 
FAMOUS RESORTS Springs” . . . a score of internationally famous 

spas ... Carlsbad, Marienbad, Franzensbad and 
Jachymov in the West . . . Pistany, the “Island of Springs” world-famous for 
rheumatic cure in the East . .. a number of smaller resorts combining 
health-giving cures with lovely scenery. 


OUVENIR Beautiful handmade lace . . . fine polished garnets .. . 
elegant semi-precious store jewelry . . . high grade glass 


Artistic porcelain . . . modern textile designs . . . 

colorful peasant embroidery .. . original carpets 
IGH TATRA A magnificent mountain section famed for summer 
and winter sports . . . distinctive peasant costumes 
... many charming and low-priced resorts . . . easily 


accessible and with perfect climatic conditions for out-door life. 


Every kind of sport ... tennis ... golf . . . swimming in 
SPORTS thermal pools .. . boating . . . fishing . . . especially shooting 

. .. wild boar and fox hunting . . . the Eastern wild mountain 
ranges a paradise for hunters of big game, 


For literature and information on “Inclusive Cure Rates” in spas, “In- 
clusive Trips,” and 34 reduction on rail apply to 


CZECHOSLOVAK STATE RAILWAYS 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York Volunteer 5-1800 
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Rosheim in Alsace, by A. Karoly-L. ‘Szanto 


LASHED from the spired lantern-tower of the 
Crown of Normandy... caught in the ancient 
caprice of sunlight and sparkling blue on theCéte 
d’Azur... you will find the charm thatis France 
...oldas legend, colorful as the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, it unrolls the Scroll of Romance before 
your eyes © It lives in Aix-en-Provence where 
the music of the fountains echoes the roundelays 
of good King Rene’s troubadours... inthe laugh- 
ter of the white-capped lace-makers along a lad- 
der-steep street high inthe Cévennes... within 
the sinister walls of Louis XI’s torture-castle of 
Loches...Paimpol where the Pécheurs d’Islande 

set sail...Gisors where Richard Coeur de Lion wooed Jehane of the 

Golden Girdle...in the Vale of Chamonix below superb Mont Blanc 

wrapped in her queen’s robe of winter ermine... and in the silver 

arches of the moonlit cloisters at Arles where the shadows of the 

Middle Ages still keep watch with the stars © Paris... the magnificent 

... with a constant round of festivals and entertainments through 

May, June, July...an elaborate program to suit all tastes... special 

reduction of 40% in railroad fares for those Paris-bound during that 

period... hotel rates down to a minimum w Your travel agent will 
arrange an itinerary and furnish tickets at no extra cost. 


FESTIVALS OF PARIS, MAY—JUNE—JULY 


We RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BY THE BANKS OF THE POTOMAC 


From Georgetown University there is a splendid 
view of the Nation’s Capital, In the distance to 
the left the tall, white shaft of the Washington 
Monument rises to a height of five hundred and 
fifty feet. Further to the right by the bank of the 
Potomac is the Lincoln Memorial which was dedi- 
cated in 1922, fifty-seven years after the great 
president’s death. 
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NEW TEMPLES TO DEMOCRACY 


Not many years ago Washington was 
called “the overgrown village by the 


Potomac.” This article describes the 


transformed city of today, and the new 
life that animates its boulevards and 


impressive governmental buildings. 


HIE is a well-known publisher who has 
seen every pile of stone, in both hemi- 
spheres, that might be dignified by the term 
architecture. But he looked down Wash- 
ington’s new Government Row, along 
broad Constitution Avenue, with all the 
incredulous delight of a country school- 
teacher on her first trip to Rome or Paris. 

“The city has grown up since I first 
saw it,” he said. “Twenty-five years ago 
its main street was mostly chop suey houses, 
curio shops and cheap hotels, with a horse 
trough on almost every block. Prim, shirt- 
waisted women-workers hurried by the few 
armchair lunchrooms; and ‘white wings’ 
were everywhere, with their barrel carts 
and brooms. . . . Now look! Streets where 
eight cars run abreast—and a palatial mass 
no capital in the world can top.” 

He was admiring Washington’s biggest 
single eyeful, a $200,000,000 piece-of-cake 
that Uncle Sam has cut himself in the 
so-called Federal Triangle stretching ten 
blocks between old Pennsylvania and new, 
park-framed Constitution Avenues. Yet it 
is not so much the picture postcard front 
of these and other government giants of re- 
vised Washington that gives the city its 
peculiar interest today. It is the scenes 
and activities behind all that limestone and 
granite, with its classic columns and pedi- 
ments, its symbolic detail in eagles and 
sheep, goats, burros and lions. In the Tri- 
angle group alone, an army of 18,000 


THE CAPITOL 


This view of the Capitol was taken 
from the new Archives Building which 
‘will provide a permanent storehouse 
for all documents relating to American 
history from the founding of the 
republic until the present time. 


By LONNELLE DAVISON 


Photographs by Horydczak 


workers follows up the nation’s growing 
business—the business around which all the 
capital revolves. 

Riding the glittering bronze and aluminum 
elevators in these new temples to De- 
mocracy, you meet sleek-haired secretaries 
adept at shielding federal big shots from 
onslaughts of the public; youthful typists 
from the hinterlands, nervous at their 
first appointment; lawyers, accountants, 
messengers. With the unseeing eyes of 


familiarity, they can pass sights that bring 
gasps from out-of-town visitors—gaudy- 
colored murals, heroic-sized statues, mar- 


ble staircases and long galleries of gold- 
framed, bearded gentlemen of an earlier, 
more rugged government era. 
Hurrying to squeeze into the block-long 
cafeteria queue in the Department of Com- 
merce’s eight-acre basement, blasé em- 
ployees hardly glance at Uncle Sam’s fish 
across the hall in the cool, dark aquarium 
maintained by the Bureau of Fisheries. Yet 
this is one of the most popular exhibits 
in the city, whole families of tourists for- 
getting all about lunch time as they wander 
among its display tanks and floor pools 
where vari-colored fish, mud puppies, tur- 


tles and bull frogs cavort. Here you can 
see the effects of parasitic disease on cer- 
tain kinds of goldfish, their lost scales and 
black spots giving them a pathetic appear- 
ance as they float half-heartedly about, 
while others, cured of the malady in the 
aquarium laboratory, frisk from side to 
side in a near-by tank. 

They say that the fish here actually 
recognize the Director when he comes 
along, that some eat out of his hand, and 
that if you are lucky you may see his 
pet, an alligator gar, smile as he gets his 
“chin” scratched ! 

With scarcely less privacy than that of 
the aquarium many employees of the Tri- 
angle carry on their daily work behind glass 
enclosures. There are, for example, the 


finger-print searchers in the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice, 
better known as headquarters of the “G. 


Men.” Though little publicized, the twice- 
daily tours conducted by Agents of Justice 
draw up to 1,500 visitors a day. Among 
them are small-town policemen, famous 
scientists, newsboys, college students, and 
just plain Mr. and Mrs. — all anxious to 
hear about the scientific methods used in 
crime detection, 

Bullet-proof vests so heavy you can 
hardly lift them, secret guns in fountain 
pens and walking canes, quick methods 
of distinguishing chicken from human 
blood, the speeded-up technique of finger- 
print identification by modern machines 
that do everything but think, all are part 
of this show with a moral. Visitors look 
through the X-ray glasses that determine 
whether suspicious boxes contain bombs, 
and. respectfully eye a death mask of Dil- 
linger and the toupee of another less ad- 


vertised gangster. Some smile at that 


useful card index which gives the nick- 
names of such notorious women criminals 
as “Gold Tooth Mary,” “Hot and Sweet” 
and “Iron Foot Annie.” 


With special permission, you can inspect 
the Bureau’s two gymnasiums where G. 
Men keep fit and officials sometimes work 
off extra pounds. More exciting is the 
completely equipped target range in the 
basement and the spectacular assortment 
of guns with which agents must qualify 
from time to time. Here are deadly sub- 
machine guns, gas riot guns, parachute 
flares that can light up two city blocks 
and a powerful 30.06 Springfield that might 
pierce a door and cut a bathtub in half 
should the criminal be attempting the lately 
popular practice of so barricading himself. 


“No,” said the young G. Man in re- 
sponse to a question, “we aren’t afraid 
the gangsters will learn our secrets from 
these parties. Though we don’t send en- 
graved invitations to attend, we’d be happy 
to show them just what they can now ex- 
pect from Justice.” 

Exhibits of this kind combined with the 
beauty of the capital keep the wheels turn- 
ing for the city’s second industry (after 
government), its convention and tourist 
trade. As many as forty national organi- 
zations may hold conventions here in a 
single month; the average is fifteen. The 
delegates to these conventions range from 
bankers and mine workers to sportsmen 
swapping fish yarns and cleaners and dyers 
importing fashion shows from Hollywood. 
Every year millions of individual visitors 
from Oregon to Florida ride plane, rail 
and motor car into the capital. Proof of 
increasing interest is in the fact that more 
tourists came in 1935 than at high tide in 
1929. 

Imagine a professional sightseer, movie 
camera in hand, making his rounds in the 
Washington that belongs to the nation. He 
might begin at the Archives Building at 
the blunted tip of the Triangle. Here the 
largest statues ever carved from a single 
stone flank the main entrance: one of them 
is a Roman soldier; the other, a figure of 
Maternity. Within the building, behind its 
seventy-two columns, each fifty-three feet 
high, is a high-domed exhibit hall with 
huge white spaces for historic murals to 
come, and—shrine-like in the diffused light 
—the still empty glass-enclosed cases in 
which will be placed Uncle Sam’s two 
most important documents—the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution. 

More prosaic, but none the less es- 
sential, room after room of file cabinets 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The statue of the Civil War president 

in the Lincoln Memorial is the work 

of Daniel Chester French. Nearly four 

years of work were necessary to 

complete this impressive figure in 

Georgian marble which is twenty 
feet in height. 


THE WATER GATE 


A beautiful staircase leads to the bank of the Potomac behind the Lincoln Memorial. On 
summer evenings symphony concerts are held here. The audience seats itself on the steps; 
the orchestra plays from a float anchored in the river. 


await the careful selection of documents 
now scattered about the city in garrets and 
basements. These documents contain in- 
valuable information about our history from 
early days of the infant Republic when 
the nation’s few papers were transported 
in a single sloop to the present time when 
they occupy some four million cubic feet. 
After more than a century of confusion 
and debate United States records have 
finally been given a permanent depository 
in air-conditioned quarters, protected from 
fire and water, light and insect pests, with 
intricate burglar-proof mechanism that re- 
ports the presence even of a mouse. Be- 
hind the massive walls of this “Man-made 
Gibraltar”—Washington’s tallest building 
though it is only fourteen stories high 
—the student of Americana will find lux- 
urious libraries for research, an auditorium 
for motion-picture and other exhibits, and 
proof positive of past and passing events 
not only on paper and in rolls of film, but 
in the human voice, preserved in record 


form. Invaluable documentation for the 
historian. 

Next door, where another kind of history 
modern and criminal—is on file, imagine 
our cameraman working in technicolor to 
record the brilliant mosaics of peacock blue, 
red, black and gold; the ceiling decorations 
of silver, cream, and Alice blue; the shin- 
ing metal stairways. Here in the U. S. 
Department of Justice is the first mosaic 
ceiling ever designed in architectural con- 
crete. This building is sometimes called 
“The Palace of Aluminum” because that 
soft, gray substance is everywhere in evi- 
dence—twenty feet tall aluminum doors, 
aluminum elevators, balconies, window and 
light fixtures and even a three-ton alumi- 
num fountain in its big court. In contrast 
with the stern purpose of federal Justice, 
our cameraman might add human interest 
to his film by shooting a vase of long- 
stemmed, deep-red roses adorning the desk 
of one official or a genial negro boy busily 
shining the shoes of another functionary. 


Taking pictures in the Internal Revenue 
building across the street might be dull. 
It’s just another big building, its halls oddly 
businesslike after the gold and silver dis- 
play of the Department of Justice. Un- 
less, of course, it happens to be income- 
tax-paying day! Then long lines of people 
stretch endlessly down its corridors won- 
dering how much they may claim for their 
exemptions. One scene from the last na- 
tional levy comes to mind for our imagi- 
nary movie. “Where do you go,” a pretty 
young blonde appealed helplessly to an 
attendant, “if you won $30,000!” 

On the other side of the house of taxes 
is the $10,000,000 Post Office. With its 
peculiar curved architecture, its lighting 
fixtures hanging full length down a seven- 
story circular stairway, its Benjamin 
Franklin Pestal Station with a map of the 
world in the largest terrazzo design of its 
kind anywhere, this is the most elaborate 
government building in the country. You 
could use a whole reel of the figurative 
movie for the Postmaster General’s recep- 
tion room, one hundred feet long, with 
crystal chandeliers, gold brocade draperies 
and big black marble fireplace—after the 
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magnificent manner of a Hollywood screen 
set. 

Still in technicolor comes another vivid 
shot from the biggest and handsomest fed- 
eral auditorium, in a building modestly 
called “The Connecting Wing,” which joins 
the stalwart twins, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Department of Labor. 
Glancing up its tall columns to a ceiling of 
robin’s egg blue, one wonders idly whose 
favorite color it is that runs so consistently 
through new government halls. 

There is still more color in the Labor 
Department itself, whose new headquarters 
Madame Secretary has invited workers and 
officials alike to “regard as their own 
home,” suggesting that its comprehensive 
library and other facilities are at the dis- 
posal of those working for the solution of 
modern labor problems. There are blue and 
red decorations in the meeting rooms, soft 
green leather upholstery in many offices 
and finally a great splash of color in ex- 
hibit corridors where varied paintings of 
P. W. A. artists hang. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


A lagoon lies between the Lincoln Memorial 
and the Washington Monument from which 
the photograph at the left was taken. Below 
is one of the most beautiful buildings of the 
new Washington—the Folger Library, which 
contains one of the finest collections of 
Shakespeariana in the world, 


At the base of the Triangle is the struc- 
ture known variously as the “Temple of 
Fact Finding,’ ‘““Hoover’s Folly,” “Roose- 
velt’s Reserve.’ Seventeen million, five 
hundred thousand dollars worth of steel, 
limestone and marble were used in con- 
structing the Commerce Building, largest 
government structure in the world, 

A long list of federal applicants awaits 
office space in this building that people 
once said was too big. Even in its huge 
lobby there is room for only a few special 
examples of the many and varied activities 
carried on within its walls—glass cases of 
model planes from the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, whose recently completed air-map- 
ping survey of the United States is a boon 
to pilots; department-store figures dressed 
in real Alaska sealskin; lighthouse models, 
old and new style, with yellow blinking 
eyes remindful of incessant watchfulness 
along our shores; faded records of early- 
day census records, and other exhibits that 
merely hint at the extent and complexity 
of Uncle Sam’s work. 

By contrast, peace and quiet may be found 
down by the Potomac River in the serene 
dignity of Lincoln Memorial. Imagine 
that winter has laid snow smoothly over the 
Reflecting Pool, like frosting on a cake, 
and that this is a close-up of the two boys 
who lately wrote their names in big letters 
across it, with their feet. The sequel to 


ie 


THE SUPREME COURT 


The recently completed Supreme Court building is built entirely of white marble with an 


imposing portico of giant Corinthian columns. 


Over $3,000,000 worth of foreign and domestic 


marble was used in the construction of the building, the total cost of which was $10,000,000. 


the story concerns some of their friends, 
out of town people, who read the signatures 
from the windows of Washington Monu- 
ment, and hunted the boys up to tell them 
the home-town news. 

Abraham Lincoln’s giant statue sits in 
the Memorial facing the Monument across 
the pool through a simple columned door- 


His homely face, his humanity, his 
simple dignity have been superbly por- 


way. 


trayed by the sculptor. The building in 
which this statue has been placed is perhaps 
the most serene and restful spot to be found 
in the capital. 


The movie could end thus. But it hasn’t 


(Continued on page 44) 


WINGED VISTAS OF FAMOUS CATHEDRALS 


The Airplane Discovers New Beauties in Some of Italy’s Masterpieces of Architecture 


Photographs from 


Neofot 


New aspects of the grandeur of Italy’s historic 
churches are revealed to the aerial traveler of 
the twentieth century, At the top of this page 
is the Cathedral in Florence. Its superb dome, 
Brunelleschi’s masterpiece of architecture and 
engineering, is perhaps/even more impressive 
from the air than from the ground. Beside the 
facade of the Cathedral is the vari-colored 
campanile designed by Giotto. The octagonal 
structure directly opposite the cathedral is the 
baptistry once extolled by Dante. In the pic- 
ture at the left we look down on the exquisite 
dome of Santa Maria della Salute in Venice, 
a gem of seventeenth century ecclesiastical 
architecture. 


THE CATHEDRAL AND LEANING TOWER AT PISA 


Directly below is one of the most famous architectural groups in Italy— 
the polychrome Cathedral of Pisa and the Leaning Tower which witnessed 
Galileo’s revolutionary experiments in physics. The inclination of the 
Leaning Tower has increased nearly a foot in the last century and now 
amounts to fifteen feet, The Cathedral, which was consecrated in the 
twelfth century, is built almost entirely of marble ornamented with black 
and colored bands. Beyond is the highly ornate baptistry and to the right 
the rectagonal burial ground for which fifty-three shiploads of earth were 
brought from Jerusalem in 1203. 


SAN PETRONIO AND ST. PETER’S 


Bologna’s Cathedral of San Petronio, at the upper left, was begun in 1390 
in the hope that it would be the grandest church in Italy. However, it was 
never finished and like every other church not only in Italy but in all 
Christendom, it was soon destined to be superseded in size, if not in beauty, 
by St. Peter’s in Rome. St. Peter’s represents the work of many architects 
and several centuries and it is typical of the exuberant Renaissance and 
Baroque styles at their best and their worst. Michelangelo designed the 
immense dome, a miracle of grace despite its size. The vast piazza with 
osing colonnades was designed by Bernini. 


GENEVA=-FORUM OF WORLD 


The present -crisis in international 


affairs adds a special interest to this 
article on the eight million dollar 
Palace of the League of Nations in 
which more than fifty different na- 
tions hope to find a solution for the 


most serious problems of our time. 


THIS winter the League of Nations was 
up for sale. As a literal fact the principal 
buildings on the Quai Wilson which housed 
the League—I mean, the former Hotel 
National, whose terraced walls bore a 
plaque in memory of the League’s founder, 
Woodrow Wilson—were up to the highest 
bidder. The cynical might ask, in the light 
of world politics of the last few years, 
whether some messenger from Mars was 
expected down from his planet to purchase 
what apparently was not wanted in ours. 
Were they reading the Geneva newspapers 
up there and laughing at the sales adver- 
tisements ? 

The Secretariat, which has been the real 
League headquarters since 1921, that army 
of civil service experts among whom work 
goes on uninterruptedly no matter what 
happens in League Council or League As- 
sembly, moved this spring into the per- 
manent quarters of the League of Nations, 
the Palace in Ariana Park. There it will 
continue to listen to the woes of minorities 
and of the unemployed, to discuss disease, 
opium, schools, international banks and 
armaments. Simultaneously with the se- 
verest criticisms which the League has 
faced since its foundation sixteen years 
ago, comes today the completion of its own 
magnificent marble buildings, its arrival in 
a final and permanent home. Is the inter- 
national city of Geneva to become, in spite 
of many men’s doubts, a spiritual Acropolis 
in an Athens more permanent than was the 
old Greek civilization? Who knows? 

We first caught sight of the magnificent 
pile as our lake boat from Lausanne was 
preparing to make its right turn into the 
Rhone River. That was long before we 
could see any of the seven bridges crossing 
that river, and as we learned afterwards 
dividing the Geneva of antiquity, irregu- 
larly built, with narrow, gray, crooked 
streets and a Cathedral hill and remnants 
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of old city walls erected over four hundred 
years ago from the Geneva of today, with 
its modern residential section, its huge and 
expensive hotels, its fine parks, gardens, 
promenades and great railroad terminal. 

Our first glimpse of that hill of white 
marble was against the blue of the river, 
the same Rhone which we had originally 
seen at St. Moritz. And here we were 
again, at the other end of that river, at 
Geneva and the corner of Lake Léman, 
where it tore boisterously through the city 
in a wide double channel and turned south. 
We landed at the Quai Président Wilson, 
and to stretch our legs meandered down 
that great lake boulevard till we came to 
Mont-Blanc Bridge, most impressive of the 
seven bridges. 

Here we leaned across the west parapet 
of the great bridge to look into seemingly 
endless depths of transparently deep ultra- 
marine, shooting and swirling with almost 
lightning-like rapidity below. Most other 
Alpine lakes, whether in Switzerland or 
Italy, are deep or emerald green. But on 


DIPLOMACY 


this sunny day we had sailed up on the 
perfect blue of Heaven itself on Lake Ge- 
neva (the maps call it Lake Léman, its 
old Latin name), and here was the still 
deeper blue of the rushing Rhone. It 
seemed symbolic that this should have oc- 
curred in Geneva. Geneva, center of in- 
ternational life and thought, toward which 
the whole world sends its dream of peace 
today! For is it not true that what Rome 
is to every devout Catholic, Jerusalem to 
every Jew, Bethlehem to every Christian 
and the city of Mecca to every Mohamme- 
dan, so Geneva is now to every interna- 
tionally concious man and woman through- 
out the world? 

Such thoughts as these assailed us when 
we spent later days at the new Palace of 
the League. Here in one spot is the hope 
of humanity. Up to the present the League 
had merely parked in Geneva, utilizing 
whatever old buildings were made available 
for it by the city. The Secretariat had been 
occupying the Hotel National. The League 
Assembly is still housed in that big concrete 


THE NEW PALACE OF 
THE NATIONS 


The vast home of the League 
of Nations which was begun on 
September 7, 1929, is now near- 
ing completion. The huge struc- 
ture stands near the heart of 
Geneva with a splendid view of 
the lake and Mont Blanc. In 
the central block is the As- 
sembly Hall and the two wings 
housing the Library and the 
Chamber of the Council. The 
L-shaped extension on the right 
is the headquarters into which 
the Secretariat has _ recently 
moved. The ground space oc- 
cupied by the building is 
reughly equivalent to that of 
the Chateau of Versailles. 


THE MONUMENT TO THE 
REFORMATION 


In honor of the leaders of the 
Reformation thoroughout the 
world Geneva has erected its 
most impressive monunment. In 
the center stand the heroic 
figures of Calvin, Farel, Béze 
and John Knox. On the pilas- 
ters at either side of the central 
group are statues of political 
leaders of the Reformation in- 
cluding Oliver Cromwell, Roger 
Williams, William of Orange 
and Admiral Coligny. 


Boissonnas 


structure, the old Electoral Palace originally 
built in 1855 for holding popular elections, 
since rebuilt, and standing on the south 
side of the lake. This has the only hall that 
can accommodate during the annual three- 
weeks’ session some four hundred fifty ma- 
jor and minor delegates, five hundred news- 
paper representatives, and enough other 
visitors, advisers, officials and students to 
make up as many as three thousand per- 
sons all wanting to crowd into a single 
room, The League Council has been meet- 
ing across the city, to the north, in the 
old Disarmament Building—a relic of the 
Disarmament Conference of 1932, a tem- 
porary structure of steel, cardboard and 


glass, built to last six months and now in 
its fourth year of precarious life but 
surviving because of constant building 
surgery. But all these structures for the 
several units of the League are at least bet- 
ter than that inadequate little Hall of the 
Reformation erected in 1866 for the public 
exposition of evangelical principles in 
which the League first began its existence 
sixteen years ago. 

From that mean beginning to the present 
palace, now almost completed, is an evolu- 
tion indeed. Due northwest from the 
Rhone, on the gently sloping shores of the 
lake at Ariana Park, the whole group of 
buildings stand a monument to classical 
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simplicity. To prepare approaches to them, 
lay roads, lower the main line of railway 
ks so as to still the noise of passing 
s, the Swiss Federal Government and 
ra spent $3,000,000, and the city be- 
onated all the land. The buildings 
e palace itself, paid for on a pro- 
basis by fifty-eight nations, have been 


built the imposing structure ap- 
ve done so with permanence and 
in mind. The huge hall of the 
y will accommodate two thousand 
has huge pressrooms, lobbies, a 
rant and nine committee rooms, some 
four hundred to six hundred per- 
I The Secretariat is arranged 
a bee-hive, with more than four hun- 
i off of various sizes. The Council 
nas a hall spacious enough to hold 
representatives, two hundred 
, two hundred visitors, rooms for 
ions, with lower floors for press, 
elephone. The Library, besides 
tor bureaux, research rooms and of- 
S, was expanded from original plans so 
an now hold two million volumes. 

The plan from which these buildings 
have been erected is the product of col- 
laboration of the following five architects: 
Nenot and Lefévre of Paris, Broggi of 
enheimer of Geneva and Vago 
pest. These five, working with an 
visory staff of thirty-five mem- 
1¢ direction of the Secretary 
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General of the League, and his committees, 
are responsible, therefore, for this Palace. 
The cornerstone was laid on September 
7, 1929. By March, 1931, when the build- 
ings were under way, three hundred work- 
men, later augmented to five hundred, 
representing at least ten different nationali- 
ties, but receiving Geneva rates of pay and 
working under the protection of Swiss law, 
were actively engaged in this cooperative 
enterprise. Each of the fifty-eight member- 
nations has donated its share not only in 
the cost of the palace, but in the furnish- 
ings—tapestries, paintings, candelabra and 
actual furniture. The thousand or more 
representatives—delegates, experts, subor- 
dinates—who are to use this palace, 
represent the hopes and prayers of the 
1,500,000,000 people who sent them. 

Let the cynics believe what they please, 
say these people. We at least are sure, 
they seem to declare, that if this is not 
yet a strict instrument of government, it 
is a center for observation and investiga- 
tion, a clearing house for ideas brought 
together for the first time in the world’s 
history in one corner of the world. And 
they point out that at least half of the 
major political problems besetting the tur- 
bulent world since 1921 have been solved 
here. They point to the dispute be- 


tween Sweden and Finland; the Greco- 
Bulgarian frontier incident of 1925; the 
dispute between Colombia and Peru in 1925 ; 
the crisis between Hungaria and Yugo- 
slavia when King Alexander was assas- 
sinated in 1934; the peaceful administration 
of the Saar over a fifteen-year period, and 
the orderly plebescite conducted there by 
the League in January, 1935; its system 
of mandates marking an advance over old 
imperialism ; its protection of minorities in 
various states that include over forty mil- 
lions of people. They point to the effective- 
ness of the League machinery in halting, 
during the past sixteen years, much of the 
traffic in drugs, in controlling international 
epidemics, in killing much of the interna- 
tional exploitation of women and children 
for the horrible white-slave traffic. 

The International Labor Office has done 
almost spectacular work for human labor 
the world over: in the repatriation of sea- 
men, control of night work in certain in- 
dustries, regulation of rest intervals for 
women as well as men, in revealing to the 
public what forced labor has been like in 
African colonies, and in attempting to 
raise the standards of the less-civilized na- 
tions so that cheap labor in one country 
will not compete unjustly with the world’s 
international trade. And then they point 


IN THE PLACE NEUVE 


For all its importance as the capital of the League of Nations and its decisive influence in the 
history of modern Europe, Geneva remains a modest and comparatively small city with a 
population of less than one hundred and fifty thousand. The Place Neuve is typical of the 


older section of the city. 


Here is Geneva’s principal theater built in imitation of the 


Paris Opera House. 
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to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, to which the League 
now elects its fifteen judges and which, 
though erected at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, is now for all practical pur- 
poses an integral part of the League. To 
this highest authority on international law 
the League turns for interpretation of 
treaties, calls for advisory opinions, and 
to it often refers international disputes for 
adjudication. 

Yes, this Geneva of today is a rallying- 
point for enthusiasms, a distributing cen- 
ter for succor, a place of peace. In his 
Romanes lecture at Oxford as far back 
as 1897, Lord Morley pointed to the little 
city of Geneva, home of Calvin and the 
Reformation, refuge of the Huguenots in 
the sixteenth century, birthplace of Rous- 
seau, and residence of Voltaire when an 
exile from Frederick’s court, as the out- 
standing illustration in history of what can 
be accomplished by moral forces in the 
absence of giant armies and big guns. 

Stand on the Bridge of Mont-Blanc to- 
day, there where hundreds upon hundreds 
of magnificent swans can be seen in the 
Rhone basin paddling with great vigor 
against the swift current under the bridge, 
while they and even their little companies 
of swanlings, pearl-grey and white like 
fresh-fallen snow, always hold their own 
against the movement of rushing water, 
and you have a symbol of what the handful 
of humanity comes for to this liberty-lov- 
ing city on the mad torrents of the world. 
Stand on that bridge long enough and a 
cross-section of the world will pass by. 

Red Indians come here to place their 
grievances in the hands of the bureau for 
protecting native races. Friends of the 
oppressed of Armenia and Georgia league 
together here in efforts to help. Free 
Masons have an international association to 
protect their order. Women of the world 
resolve here to establish peace on earth. 
Distressed children from the four corners 
of the globe are thought about here. Mi- 
grants of all nations bless the service done 
for them in this place. Esperantists, tem- 
perance workers, dancers of eurhythmnics, 
Zionists, animal lovers, New Education Fel- 
lows, Nazi-oppressed Jews, members of the 
International Red Cross, opponents of the 
Third International, representatives of the 
World Alliance of the Middle Classes, in- 
ternational students, and youth—youth of 
every race and color—will brush your 
sleeve. 


There are sixty-five international insti- 
tutions that have their headquarters or their 
representatives in Geneva today. There 
are twenty others, though not strictly inter- 
national in that they have members all over 
the world, are yet not parochial-minded 
certainly. I mean such societies as the 
Belgo-Swiss Association, the League of the 
United States of Europe and the Study 
Center for Central Europe. In one Sun- 


FAMILIAR FIGURES AT 
GENEVA 


In the League’s desperate efforts to 


solve the complex problems of 
modern imperialism all of these 
men have played an important part. 
At the upper left is Abyssinia’s 
representative. Though their backs 
are turned it is not difficult to recog- 
nize, at the upper right, Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Norman Davis, who are 
chatting in the café during a recess 
between sessions. At the lower left 
are Sir Anthony Eden, Colonel Beck 
of Poland and Baron Aloisi of Italy. 
Frequent visitors to Geneva in re- 
cent years, Pierre Etienne Flandin 
and Pierre Laval are seen lunching 
at the right. 


day and Saturday I counted the follow- 
ing churches in full action: Adventist, 
American, Calvinist, Christian Catholic, 
English, German Methodist, Italian Evan- 
gelical, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, Russian, Jewish Synagogue, Sal- 


Eisenstacdt and Solomon from Leon Dame 


vation Army, Bahaist, Christian Science, 
Psychical Research, Society of Friends, the 
Sufi Movement, and the Theosophical So- 
ciety. 

Geneva today with its 142,000 inhabitants 
is an area small indeed wherein to fur- 
nish the stage for human tolerance when 
compared with such capitals as London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York. There is drama 
enough even if the League of Nations had 
not found its home here. But the drama 
becomes intensified when we consider the 
evolution of Geneva’s own history of the 
last four centuries, and what is four hun- 
dred years in humanity’s record? Calvin 
once ruled this place with a rod of iron, 
eager to give Geneva a body of doctrine 

(Continued on page 50) 
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FHE WORLD DROPS AWAY ON 


THE ROAD TO TOSSA 


By EDWARD W. SPOONER 


FROM San Feliu, the de Guixols San 
Feliu, a winding roadway leads to the little 
village of Tossa. Nobody seems to know 
much about this road, and you won't find 
it in Baedeker. That may be because, 
judging by its newness, it was built only 
yesterday or the day before. Elsewhere, 
there may be some very vital statistics 
about San Feliu and Tossa and the spider’s 
web of a road that joins them, but if there 
are, forget them. You will anyway, once 
you are on the road itself. Just toss any 
notes you have gathered into the Mediter- 
ranean far below and start peering up the 
tortuous little paths that scurry from the 
road up into the stern hills of the Basques. 
You may even catch a glimpse of a Basque, 
but I can’t promise that. They are more 
likely to see you first. 

Where the long arm of the Pyrenees 
dips its fingers into the Mediterranean, 
someone had the good sense to settle San 
Feliu de Guixols, which is surely the 
original “Little. Spanish Town.” Fifty 
miles along the coast to the south is Bar- 
celona, brimming with tourists, not one of 
whom suspects the existence of the road 
to Tossa. 

If you can’t find a car at San Feliu go 
to the police station, where there is some- 
body who knows somebody who has a very 
comfortable Citroen which you may hire 
at an absurdly low figure. There is a 
handsome young Spaniard who drives the 
car. He does not speak English which is 
quite fortunate because he will need to 
keep very quiet and focus his entire atten- 
tion on the wheel. You might just as well 
fall from the Amalfi road as tumble off the 
road to Tossa. 

Just tell the driver, “Tossa,” and away 
you'll go, past the sunny market place 
where the women laugh and spin beside 
their baskets of pomegranates and eggs and 
peppers, along the back streets of towns 
guarded by their wall-niched virgins, in and 
out of nowhere in particular for awhile, 
up a hill from which you can look down 
on San Feliu very white among its poplars, 
through a wrinkle in the top of the hill, and 
then suddenly the world drops away and 
you are on the road to Tossa. 

Many feet below, perhaps a thousand or 
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two, the foamy white edges of the Mediter- 
ranean curl around a profusion of great 
rocks which once fell from the hills to form 
the coast. The sea, green near shore, deep- 
ens and darkens into its famous blue and 
spreads off to the horizon. From the shore 
lift the bold sides of the Pyrenees, almost 
treeless and sharp against the sky and 
indented violently by dark blind gorges in- 
to which the sea constantly investigates. 

Along the sides of these mountains, 
sometimes near the summit, sometimes near 
the base, but always on the sheerest edge, 
runs the road to Tossa. 

From San Feliu to Tossa is ten miles, 
crowlike. But it was no crow, no matter 
how eccentric, who designed that road. 
There is hardly twenty-five straight feet 
in it. It is twenty miles long and apparently 
constructed from the final thesis of some 
young hot-blooded Spanish student of en- 
gineering who was dead bent in a burst 
of effort on displaying in his last paper 
everything he had learned about road build- 
ing. Where it is obvious no road could 
possibly cling, the road to Tossa clings. 
It will slide off, of course, as soon as you 
have passed. You suspect that when you 
look back and try to find it. It is nowhere 
to be seen, except for a few patches here 
and there where it is still holding. 

Ahead it apparently becomes wearied at 
times, or a little dizzied perhaps, with so 
much twining and climbing in and out and 
around, and it decides to ignore the next 
bend in the hills. So when the next bend 
is reached, the road just continues straight 
on into space. At these points the young 
engineer, foreseeing such fits of tempera- 
ment, has placed two or three very tall, 
very slender pillars of rock. Over these 
stepping stones the road skips to the next 
hill. 

If you are given to stretching the upper 
half of your body out of automobile win- 
dows and are able to look great distances 
straight down and straight up without ver- 
tigo, you will catch a glimpse of a house 
now and then. It will be either a gay 
hacienda with a many-colored tile roof 
down near the sea, or a wooden hut with a 
smoking chimney up near the sky. You 
realize that these buildings must have 


sprung up like mushrooms during the last 
thunderstorm because it is obviously im- 
possible for human beings to reach such 
spots, let alone hammer and saw there. 

All along, far below, the shore is scal- 
loped with crescent bays of red sand and 
green water set in a thick tangle of wild 
shrubs and little dark trees. You wish you 
could get closer to one, and you say so 
aloud. The road overhears you and, being 
Spanish and obliging, plunges recklessly 
down a precipice until you start to mention 
that you wanted only to see the bay, not 
dive in it. But the road catches on a 
rocky shelf just in time, and you are able 
to view the bay at close quarters without 
getting wet. By the time you have picked 
out the exact spot for your retirement bun- 
galow, you are hanging over the next bay, 
and you decide to build on that one instead. 

‘ (Continued on page 52) 


THE WHITE VILLAGE OF TOSSA 


Along the seacoast between Barcelona and the French 
border are many charming villages near the little 
harbors or on the rugged hills rising above the Medi- 
terranean. Typical of these is Tossa. Below is a 
panorama of the town and its harbor with the old 
Saracen fortifications dominating the promontory 
nearby. Through the ruined arch ofthe old church 
at the left is another view of the town. Above, a 
fishing boat is being pulled up onto the beach. 


HISTORIC TRAILS 


G RAY dawn was touching the white 
crests of the peaks. There were no sounds 
except the small, perpetual wind in the 
pines and an occasional far-off howl of a 
A heavily muffled figure stepped 


coyote. 
from the door of the log-walled guard 
house, put a bugle to his lips, and roused 
the weary troopers from their slumbers. 
It was the morning of December twenty- 
first, 1866, at Fort Phil Kearny, Dakota 
Territory. Before retreat sounded that 
evening, seventy-nine men of the little gar- 


rison were to be “rubbed out” in a desper- 
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IN 


By BEN T. YOUNG 


ate struggle with one thousand Sioux and 
Cheyennes under Crazy Horse. The Fetter- 
man Fight was only one of the many that 
occurred up and down the Bozeman Trail 
during that period, ending in 1877, when 
the Indians were contesting the settlement 
of the Big Horn country in what is now 
north-central Wyoming and southern Mon- 
tana. This region was almost the last of 
the West to be penetrated by civilization, 
its fertile valleys settled and tamed. But 


its cloud-haunted mountains and tawny 
prairies have never been wholly subdued, 


THE BIG HORN 


for they still keep within them some un- 
conquerable places where roads cannot go 
and where the earth will yield nothing to 
human labor. 

This region saw the French-Canadian, 
Sieur de la Verendrye, in 1743. After him 
came buckskin-clad trappers and traders 
under Hunt, Colter, Sublette and Bridger. 
Later there followed rumbling, canvas- 
covered wagons creaking and tossing among 
the ruts of the Trail; columns of blue-clad 
troops, saber-rattling cavalry and plodding 
infantry under Miles, Terry, Custer and 


Crook; huge herds of half-wild Texas 
cattle, cowpunchers, horse wranglers and 
chuck wagons; lurching, dust-covered stage 
coaches and freighters with bull teams and 
Conestoga wagons, for the railroad didn’t 
come until eighteen eighty-seven. Even to- 
day this country with its scenic beauties, 
its historic interest, its game and fish, its 
fine horses, is too little known by the trav- 
eling public. 

The Big Horn Range is fifty miles in 
width and one hundred and fifty in length. 
The greater portion of it, a tract thirty 
miles wide by eighty long, is included in the 
1,113,000 acre Big Horn National Forest. 
If we follow the Wolf Creek trail, we can 
see what manner of country this is. The 
way leads up a canyon: on one side the 
water, foaming and leaping over the rocks; 
on the other, red sandstone cliffs, outlined 
against a turquoise sky. Now we enter an 
aspen thicket, full of humming insects and 
chirping birds, gaudily colored woodpeck- 
ers, black-headed mountain jays and 


SCENES IN THE CATTLE EMPIRE 


The spirit of the old West still lives in the Big Horn Coun- 
try of Northern Wyoming, a region of mountains, forests 
and plains ideally suited to cattle raising. At the left 
hundreds of range sheep trek home from the snowy slopes of 
the mountains. Above cowboys are roping and branding 
calves on one of the great cattle ranches. The picture 
below shows an exciting moment in the bulldogging con- 
test at the Sheridan rodeo. 
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HERDING COW PONIES 


Charies J. Beide 


In a region containing some of the largest sheep and cattle ranches in the West a plentiful supply of cow ponies is essential. Besides 
mounts for the cowboys, the Big Horn basin raises fine hunters and polo ponies. 


red-shafted flickers flying in the leaves. 

We cross and recross the stream as the 
trail winds around a pile of bare rocks 
and the water, stirrup high, clutches at the 
legs of the horses as they stop to drink, 
while frightened trout dart to safety under 
the banks. The place is full of shadow and 
looking up we see majestic dark firs grow- 
ing along the steep slopes. The buff rock, 
touched by the sun, is brilliant gold. Now 
we go up a switchback to a higher level 
and through a grove of wide-set trees and 
pine-scented shade, splashed with sunlight. 
Finally, we come out into the open be- 
neath a barricade of saffron-colored rock, 
hundreds of feet high, with stunted pines 
clinging to the scanty soil at its base. Be- 
fore us is a huge meadow carpeted with 
mountain daisies and lupin with here and 
there the scarlet of Indian paintbrush. 
There are many trails here, eight hundred 
miles of them, part of the immense. sys- 
tem built and maintained by the Forest 
Service. The one we’ve followed wanders 
on up Wolf Creek valley around Walker 
Mountain. 

For another typical view we can follow 
Sibley Trail to a ridge overlooking a val- 
ley of giant pines backed by snow-capped 
blue mountains, the backbone of the range. 
Twenty-odd miles away is Cloud Peak. 
Two glaciers cling to its sides and spill 
down the slope to form Piney Creek, which 
flows east into Powder River, and Paint- 
rock Creek which flows west into the Big 
Horn River. There are other peaks, eleven 
of them, but Cloud Peak, with its eleva- 
tion of 13,165 feet, is the highest. Just 
this side lies Geneva, one of the most beau- 
tiful of mountain lakes and beyond it, an 
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automobile road crosses the range, con- 
necting the two main north and south high- 
ways. 

During the summer vast bands of sheep 
and herds of cattle are grazed in the 
meadows of the Big Horn country under 
special permits issued by the government. 
Some sections of the forest are designated 
as “primitive areas” and while open to 
travel and transient camps, no permanent 
structures can be built within them. Other 
sections have been set aside as game 
refuges to insure a perpetuation of the 
wild life. Outside these sanctuaries, shoot- 
ing is allowed in accordance with the Wyo- 
ming game laws and hunters secure many 
fine trophies: mule deer, elk and brown 
bear. Additional elk and brown bear, as 


An outlaw troubadour on the Wyoming 
range, this lone coyote hails the morning 
sun. 


Charles J. Belden 


well as grizzlies and bison, have recently 
been liberated in the Big Horn Canyon at 
the north end of the range and mountain 
sheep in the Big Goose Canyon, but these 
animals will of course be protected until 
their numbers increase. Only the man who 
hunts with a camera may stalk them now. 
There are innumerable streams and about 
three hundred lakes in the forest which are 
kept well stocked with rainbow, Loch Leven 
and native trout. They are insatiable fish, 
and I’ve taken them on a fly when our 
hunting camp on Walker Prairie was blan- 
keted with snow. 

The Big Horn country was one of the 
most hotly contested sections of the West. 
In the north, on the Little Big Horn, 
there is a bare, wind-swept hill. On its 
flank, a cluster of headstones marks the 
graves of the squadron of the Seventh 
Cavalry who died that tragic day in 1876 
when Custer made his last stand against 
Sitting Bull. On the old road leading into 
the Big Horn Canyon are the ruins of Fort 
C. F. Smith and the site of the Hayfield 
Fight in August of /1867. The little town 
of Ranchester on the railroad beside Wolf 
Creek is where Connor jumped an Ara- 
pahoe village one December night in 1865. 
The Bozeman Trail came right through 
this section. In fact it followed Wolf 
Creek about two miles below the mouth 
of the canyon. In places one can still see 
the deep ruts left by the wagons. 

Just west of Buffalo, old Fort McKinney 
is now used as a Soldiers’ Home. Below 
Buffalo, about fifteen miles, is the site of 
the T-A Ranch house where the Johnson 
County War, a difficulty between two 
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The men of Nias are prodigious jumpers. In every kampong there is a jumping stone about eight feet high. 


THE FLYING NIASSER 


Over this the ablest athletes leap, 


sometimes using the small stones as take-offs, sometimes springing directly from the ground. 


NIAS=THE ISLAND OF GOLD 


THERE is a little island called Nias, just 
off the west coast of Sumatra, which, 
through the ages, has been known as “The 
Island of Gold.” Yet, oddly enough, this 
island does not now and never in the past 
has produced as much as an ounce of this 
metal. The naming of the island is at- 
tributed to Marco Polo, whose legendary 
journeys doubtless exceed his actual 
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40 MILES 


By WILLIAM C. BORGERS 


travels by many thousands of miles. He 
is said to have been struck by the 
prodigious quantities of gold ornaments 
with which every Nias native from the high 
chief down to the man of lowest caste 
adorned himself. 

“If gold is not found on the island, 
whence did it come then?” is a question 
to which research has so far not been able 
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to give a definite answer. It is true that 
western Sumatra, within a short sailing 
distance from Nias, produces limited quan- 
tities of gold, yet the supposition that 
Nias’ gold has been imported from Sumatra 
is pretty well disproved by the established 
fact that no intercourse has ever existed 
between the population of Nias and that 
of Sumatra. 

The now popularly accepted explanation 
for the existence of the really huge quan- 
tities of gold on Nias is that this island 
was visited by the early Phoenicians who 
brought gold along to trade with the na- 
tives. In the Middle Ages the Portuguese 
re-discovered Nias, and they must have 
brought more gold to the island. Whatever 
the explanation, there is today an extra- 
ordinary abundance of gold in Nias. 

I had a letter of introduction to one of 
the very few Dutch government officials 
residing on the island of Nias, and I was 
fortunate indeed to strike in him one of 


Nias is one of the chain of islands 
lying from thirty to forty miles off 
the coast of Sumatra in the Indian 
Ocean. Until the Dutch gained 
control of Nias the natives prac- 
tised human sacrifice and_head- 
hunting. They still remain among 
the most primitive and interesting 
people in the East Indies. 
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H. C. Ostrander 


IN A NIAS VILLAGE 


The chief of the village of Orahili stands here amidst some of his tribesmen wearing the heavy 


neckring, the jewelry, the sword and the curious hat that indicate his status. 


Behind him is 


one of the typical Nias houses built on huge logs that were hauled by gangs of men up the 
sides of the mountain on which the village is located. 


those exceptional persons, helpful by na- 
ture, and willing to go to considerable 
trouble to give the real assistance necessary 
for the newcomer. The native population, 
without exception, speaks only the native 
tongue, and does not understand or speak 
the Malay language, the Esperanto of the 
East. Mr. Foortsen, the government of- 
ficial, therefore closed his desk for a few 
days and generously went along with me 
on a visit to the natives. 

Telok Dalem, the port where I disem- 
barked, did not detain us long, as I was 
anxious to be on my way to the interior, 
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to the real Nias villages of Bawamataluwo 
and Orahili. We stayed, however, long 
enough to pay a visit to the pawnshop, that 
true-blue friend of all happy-go-lucky na- 
tives. 

In this little shack, the government pawn- 
shop of Telok Dalem, there were quanti- 
ties of excessively heavy golden trinkets, 
earrings, bracelets, head-gear and massive 
But as- 
tounding above all, were the huge quanti- 
ties of cloth decorated with heavy gold 
leaf. A bizarre object caught my atten- 
tion: it was a man’s hat, shaped like the 


necklaces weighing many pounds. 


A headdress of cotton cloth, an embroidered 

jacket and a colorful, flowing girdle consti- 

tute the costume of the Nias warrior. In 

addition to a sword or a kris, the warrior 

occasionally carries a beautifully ornamented 
rifle of old-fashioned design. 


ordinary straw hat worn in America or 
Europe in the summer time. It was made 
of an indefinable hard material, and com- 
pletely covered with gold leaf. This is the 
first and only time in my life that I have 
seen a man’s hat made of gold. Upon in- 
quiring about the owner, I learned that 
the man who possessed this unique hat is 
a minor chieftain from one of the neigh- 
boring kampongs, who had pawned this 
property for a sum of 150 guilders, which 
is now roughly $100. 

All the golden objects that we saw were 
pawned for really considerable sums of 
money. It is a sign of the depression, but 
somehow the Niasser seems always to be 
able to get his heirlooms back at the last 
moment. This is all the more interesting 
since many of the larger bracelets and 
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necklaces are pawned for several thousands 
of guilders, which is an appreciable sum in 
any nation’s currency. I tried to buy a few 
gold trinkets, just as souvenirs, but not a 
single one of these gold objects was past 
due, and consequently there was nothing 
for sale. 

We managed to rent an old motor car 
from a Chinese trader, and leave Telok 
Delam behind us. We proceeded along a 
passable road toward kampong Orahili, 
where we made our first acquaintance with 
Nias village life. 

One of the most typical characteristics of 
the Niasser is his love for monumental 
structures of enormous dimensions, ‘This 
sense for monumental greatness is. strik- 
ingly demonstrated in the way the Niassers 
have constructed their kampongs and their 
houses. 

These kampongs are built on mountain 
peaks. An entire mountaintop is excavated, 
flattened and paved with large stones. This 
becomes the “Main Street” of the village, 
wide as a boulevard. <A broad, stone stair- 
case of hundreds of steps leads from the 
valley to the little kingdom on the safe and 
easy-to-be-defended mountaintop, where 
the sioeloe, or chieftain, reigns over his 
subjects. The fact that the villages are 
built on inaccessible spots has of course its 
reasons. The Niassers, through the ages, 
have been warriors; their women attended 
to all the work, not only at home, but in 
the rice fields as well, and no man would 
have condescended to do work of this type, 
his specific place in society being that of 
the defender, the soldier. The various 


A broad staircase of stone leads to the 
mountaintop on which the Nias village is 
built. When the various tribes were con- 


stantly at war with one another inaccessible 
positions were a protection against raiders. 
H. C. Ostrander 


kampongs in Nias were almost continuously 
at war with each other, and in order to de- 
fend their kampong against attacks, they 
were strategically built in the most inacces- 
sible positions, and preferably as high as 
possible. 

It required an enormous will power to 
overcome the almost unconquerable obsta- 
cles and difficulties connected with the 
building of these villages. The gigantic 
ironwood trees which serve as pillars in the 
understructure of their houses, had to be 
obtained from the distant Batoe Islands. 
They were transported with praos to the 
beach at Nias, and tugged up the almost 
perpendicular mountain walls by hundreds 
of men. Immense blocks of solid rock were 
likewise pulled up the mountains by mere 
man-power to be polished and sculptured 
to serve as memorials and obelisks to the 
deceased members of the family. 

To reach Orahili we had to leave the car 
behind us for the first mile is up a steep 
wooded path followed by a broad _ stone 
stairway of some fifty steps, 

As my companion was a high govern- 
ment man, we were officially received at the 
kampong entrance by the chieftain himself. 
He was adorned for the occasion with 
heavy golden objects, his robes decorated 
with rich gold leaf. Around his neck he 
wore a large, wide ring, a positive indica- 
tion that his tribesmen were once head 
hunters. 

The chieftain welcomed us, and said he 
was going to arrange a jumping contest in 
our honor. High jumping is the national 
sport of the South Niasser, and proficiency 
in this masculine sport is one of the prime 
requirements for the young bloods of the 
tribe. This explains why in the center of 
every kampong in South Nias one observes 
the typical Nias jumping stone, a stone 
wall in pyramid shape, some eight to ten 
feet high. In front of this jumping stone 
is a much smaller rock, one to one-and-a- 
half feet high, which serves as a take-off, 
The accomplished Nias high jumper, how- 
ever, uses this aid very rarely, as he likes 
to show off his prowess. 

Six muscular, wiry boys of a well-devel- 
oped physique, dressed in loin girdles only, 
were ready to show us their ability. These 
young warriors performed high jumps that, 
I am sure, would make an Olympic cham- 
pion gasp. If some enterprising promoter 
imported such a sextet of Niassers into our 
so-called civilization, I venture to say that 
the sports world would be in for some sur- 
prises. 

After the jumping contest was over, the 
population, which had gathered around in 
a festive mood, escorted us to the entrance 
of the neighboring kampong of Bawama- 
taluwo, situated some six hundred feet 
higher than Orahili. It must be reached by 
following a very narrow and steep moun- 
tain path, at the end of which a broad stone 
stairway of some two hundred steps leads 


to the entrance of the village. Bawamata- 
luwo is decidedly the most typical of all 
Nias kampongs. It is built on the very peak 
of a mountain; a very broad, paved street 
forms the center of the village, and along- 
side, on heavy understructures of polished 
tree trunks, the massive Nias houses with 
their thatched roofs rise up toward the sky. 

In the construction of the chieftain’s 
house, the so-called sioeloe house, in the 
kampong Bawamataluwo, the architectural 
art of Nias has reached its zenith. This 
massive structure stands as a mighty castle 
on the heavy, ironwood pillars from the 
Batoe Islands. The construction art of the 
Niasser is ingenious indeed. It follows an 
order of architecture used nowhere else in 
the world. The construction methods of 
the Niassers are based entirely on the laws 
of gravity which alone are utilized to obtain 
stability. No further construction aids, 
such as nails or rope or cement, are re- 
quired to keep the structure together. With 
this truly ingenious method, heavy wooden 
houses, even large bridges across wide ra- 
vines, have been built, and have proved to 
be entirely dependable. 

Through the dusk of the corridor of pil- 
lars beneath the house, we proceeded to the 
staircase in the rear of the home leading up 
to the large reception hall, where the chief- 
tain received us. A somber mood pervaded 
this chamber—a mood of old sagas and le- 
gends of war and adventure, of heroic 
deeds and poison and murder, of treason 
and loyalty, of headhunting and intrigues, 
of strong people with great passions and of 
meek slaves. Memories of a colorful past 
still remain in the home of the Radja. 

The glossy wooden floor reflects the dark 
panels of the artfully carved walls. Along 
the walls are ironwood benches; in the cen- 
ter of the room a pillar supports the ceiling. 
Beyond this pillar, the floor inclines slightly 
toward the front of the house. This ele- 
vated part of the main room is used by the 
unmarried men of the family as sleeping 
quarters. The front wall of the house fac- 
ing the kampong square is one large open- 
ing, and consists only of slats placed far 
apart. In front of this opening, running 
the entire width of the house, is a wooden 
bench some fifteen meters long, made out 
of a single tree trunk. It is polished and 
shiny as glass. From this bench we looked 
down on the paved square in front of the 
sioeloe house, with its large stone chair, the 
judge’s bench used by the chief when he 
holds court. We observed further some 
large stone benches beautifully decorated, 
some in a horizontal position, others stand- 
ing upright. These beautiful examples of 
stone carving, we learned, are the resting 
places for the souls of the deceased mem- 
bers of the family; the flat stones are 
erected for the female dead, the vertical 
ones for the male. 

The high rank of my travel companion 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Levon Vantel 
The second largest city in Germany and the largest seaport in Continental Europe, Hamburg has a population of nearly a million and a quarter. In this 
aerial view we look down on the business section and some of the city’s large office buildings. 


GERMANY’S GATEWAY TO THE SEVEN SEAS 


By ELIOT JANEWAY 


Dynamic Hamburg is the largest seaport in Continental 


Europe. 


Here is a portrait of the metropolis that has 


played a vital role in world commerce for seven centuries. 


HAMBURG is a city of the sea. Built 
seventy-five miles down the River Elbe 
from the North Sea, approached as though 
one coming to the United States were 
landed at our own Albany, it is nevertheless 
a city that, through all its history and tradi- 
tion, still looks out upon the open ocean. 
Hamburg in its heyday challenged and su- 
perseded Venice and Genoa in the might of 
its merchant fleet, in the far flung range of 
its commercial influence. The Italian towns 
were bound up in the Mediterranean trade, 
and its fortunes were theirs. Hamburg and 
Lubeck and the other Hansa towns found 
their own way to the East. They penetrated 
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the wild and golden land of Muscovy to the 
great fair at Novgorod. To the west, their 
keels knew the harbors of London, Belfast 
and the Atlantic ports. The names of the 
East English trading towns, Boston, Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Ipswich, were familiar names in 
the ears of their trading adventurers ; names 
which, in another land, across a wider and 
stormier sea, and centuries later, were to be 
as familiar again. 

To the casual tourist of our day, Ham- 
burg is still a city of the sea. When you 
reach it, you have spent half a day within 
sight of the Low Countries, lying like a flat 
greenish blue haze to starboard. Out past 


the course of the ship, the fishing smacks 
beat to windward, looking amazingly like 
the inevitable Victorian paintings of them 
that once adorned every gentleman’s den. 
When you swing back into the narrow Elbe, 
the low flat land grows very near, remain- 
ing as featureless as ever. Not even the 
grass is high: little brown farmhouses and 
fat Holstein cows are the only items of 
scenic interest. 

You don’t bother to look at them long 
though, for the left bank offers an amazing 
contrast, a miniature Switzerland or Tyrol, 
set down in the middle of the North Ger- 
man plain, complete with cliffs, terraced and 
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The harbor at Hamburg is a complex system of docks, basins and 
quays dominated by huge mechanical devices of steel to facilitate the 
handling of thousands of tons of freight. 


cultivated. Trees surround lovely houses, 
the country homes of the rich Hamburg 
merchants. The Elbe is actually the geo- 
graphical boundary of the low lands of 
I'landers, Belgium and Holland. 

Suddenly the narrow river widens. You 
have the feeling that the ship is once more 
at home, in open waters, confined no longer 
by the banks that have pressed in on it. You 
have reached Hamburg! 

The scene is one of tremendous activity. 
You have reached not only Hamburg, but 
the very heart and center of the city. 
Imagine a transatlantic liner docking in 
Times Square and you will have some idea 
of the excitement that buzzes through Ham- 
burg harbor. Tugs ply everywhere, or ad- 
dress themselves to the business of butting 
huge ships into their piers. Sirens scream; 
they are the traffic whistles of the town. 
Hamburg harbor is too busy for the use of 
cumbersome ferry-boats to be practical. In- 
stead, tiny tugs act as tenders, landing pas- 
sengers at the enormous docks that domi- 
nate the right hand side of the harbor. This 
is no longer Times Square; it is some fan- 
tastic oil town, with its gushers towering 
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mercial buildings 


over it. The great steel derricks, hoists and 
beams form a weird fringe against the sky. 
Here are the shipyards, Hamburg’s native 
industry. For centuries Hamburg seamen 
have prided themselves on their ships. 
Queer wooden craft at first were turned out 
here, sturdy boats capable of riding the 
gales of the North Atlantic. Now steel 
monsters grow in Hamburg shipyards. 
The brisk little tenders carry you across 
to the city itself. It is then that you turn 
to look up at it, For you do look up. The 
cliffs of the east bank continue, and Ham- 
burg turns out to be a city built on a hill. 
Dominating everything else is the superb 
spire of St. Michael’s. It stands on the 
highest point of the city, just above the 
lovely green of the park which dips down 
the steep hill to the waterfront. The cross 
at the top braves the winds four hundred 
and twenty-eight feet from the ground. 
There is but one higher spire in Ham- 
burg—that of the church of St. Nicholas. 
Built in the thirteenth century, its aspiring 
tower reaches four hundred and eighty- 
five feet towards the sky. The third high- 
est church tower in the world, it is sur- 


Hamburg’s massive Chile House is one of the most impressive com- 

of modern Germany. 

scrapers, German office buildings seldom rise to a greater height 
than twelve or fifteen stories. 


Unlike 


American  sky- 


passed only by those of Ulm and Cologne. 

From St. Michael’s Church you turn 
down a broad boulevard to the twentieth 
century. Here are the restaurants that 
have made Hamburg justly famous for its 
cuisine. Steaks, chops and schnitzel, tender 
and melting, are waiting here for stomachs 
buffeted by the tides of the North Sea. 
Hamburg beer, sparkling and foaming, ac- 
companies the meal. Beside the Rhine 
wines, those of Bordeaux are widely served 
also. Our Hamburg seamen ply a brisk 
trade with the French port. 

So from the cafés we return to the har- 
bor—that central core around which the 
town is built. A large part of the industry 
of Hamburg has to do with the processing 
of raw materials: coffee from Brazil, lard 
and ham from Chicago, wax from Morocco, 
hides from the Argentine, tobacco from 
our own South, hemp from the East Indies, 
wool from Australia. So shipping from 
Hamburg circles the world. 

Then, transformed here, these goods flow 
through the trade channels of Europe and 
the world, just as seven hundred years ago, 
spices, gold, wax and yellow-haired slaves 
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German Railroads Information Office 


The old section of Hamburg is traversed by many narrow canals 

which serve as convenient channels for the transportation of goods. 

In some sections these canals are flanked by the dwellings of the old 
city; in others by warehouses. 


met in the markets of Hamburg, to move 
slowly across Europe, supplying the great 
annual fairs of the Continent. Across Rus- 
sia and back to India overland went the 
merchants of Hamburg. The trail of their 
coins has been found beside the Dnieper 
down to the Black Sea and Constantinople. 

The warehouses where this tremendous 
wealth is stored are typical of Hamburg. 
They stand on narrow, twisting medieval 
streets, beyond the café and residential dis- 
tricts on the hill. But the streets are full, 
not of drays and trucks, but of barges. The 
Venice of the North has its canals also. 
Instead of gondolas, the clumsy craft of in- 
dustry are propelled dexterously through 
the windings of the narrow lanes. 

Many of these older streets are occupied 
by the homes of workingmen, the canals in 
some cases having been drained off. Tradi- 
tion has it that when these streets were still 
reserved for waterborn traffic, a warning 
would be given of the rising of the tide. 
Three shots were fired at low water, when 
the tide turned. Then when its rising was 
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beginning to grow dangerous, three more 
shots were heard. So the men of Ham- 
burg used the sea and protected themselves, 
like good sailors, against its treacheries. 

Into Hamburg harbor flows the Alster. 
The river is divided into two parts: the 
Aussen Alster, flowing through the quiet 
residential section, surrounded by luxurious 
mansions; and the Binnen Alster, a short 
distance from the harbor, which broadens 
into a lake. Connecting the two is the 
Lombard’s Bridge. It is around this lake 
that the business activity of the town cen- 
ters. Here is the Exchange, not a stock 
market, but literally a mart where are ex- 
changed the countless commodities from 
which our modern economy is fashioned. 
For seven centuries such a trade, at first 
only in skins and spices, has been flourish- 
ing on this very site. Here too is the 
Rathaus, from which the city itself is ad- 
ministered. 

One can not write of Hamburg without 
referring to its history of seven hundred 
years of freedom and to its tradition of 


self-administration. What was the amaz- 
ing power that allowed this placid town, 
lying so sedately about its lake, concen- 
trated so thoroughly in its harbor, to main- 
tain its independence? Let us trace back 
the identity of the town of Hamburg 
through the stormy centuries, watching its 
rise to power, marveling at the tremendous 
influence it has held over the trade of the 
world, and thus actually over the world it- 
self. Let us pause to wonder how it is that 
even now, after so many prosperous and 
famous towns have risen only to fall once 
more into village quiet, the port of Ham- 
burg, despite the idle shipping which stag- 
nates there as in almost every other port, 
is still a center of world trade and a com- 
mercial factor to be reckoned with. 

The historic function of Hamburg, we 
have said, has been to connect western and 
eastern Europe, southern and northern Eu- 
rope, the regions bordered by the North Sea 
and those bordered by the Baltic. Facing 
eastward from the North Sea, Hamburg is 
the key to. Slav areas of Eastern Europe. 

Until the end of the twelfth century the 
maritime arts remained a mystery north of 
the Mediterranean. Deprived of its true 
weapon of conquest, the sea, Hamburg had 
no defense against the constant raids before 
the twelfth century that brought pirates 
down the Elbe in search of booty. Only 
with the development of commerce and 
overseas trade routes does the city emerge 
from its early amorphous state. The sea 
was to be its defense against the wars that 
racked the body of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. 

In 1189 the Emperor Frederick I de- 
cided that he had had enough of war in 
Europe and he determined to set off for the 
East on a Crusade. Accordingly he ap- 
proached his vassals for the necessary 
funds. The House of Schauenberg ruled 
the area from Denmark to the Elbe, and 
the then lord of the region, Adolph ITI, evi- 
dently appreciated the value of Hamburg. 
For the concession he demanded from his 
overlord in return for helping to finance the 
Crusade was not the usual one, more terri- 
tory. Instead he demanded a franchise for 
Hamburg which was to exempt its trade 
from toll duties and to grant it a local 
government empowered to hold court and 
exercise jurisdiction over the affairs of the 
municipality. . 

In the same historic year a struggle that 
was to continue to the present day began. 
The neighboring merchant town of Libeck 
had set a precedent by which the represen- 
tatives of the craft guilds were debarred 
from the city council. In that city the 
council was dominated by the lawyers who 
served as the agents of the lords of the sur- 
rounding regions. The merchants of Ham- 
burg refused to submit to such autocratic 
rule. The daring traders who as early as 
the last decade of the twelfth century domi- 
nated the rich and vital Flemish trade. as- 


serted this power and until 1410 they 
fought for representation. After a series 
of revolts they were victorious. Henceforth 
the city council itself and not the barons 
of the countryside legislated for the burgh- 
er’s republic. 

In 1241 Hamburg and Lubeck, realizing 
that they had a common task in safeguard- 
ing the connection between the North Sea 
and the Baltic, formed a defensive alliance. 
The fruits of this alliance grew into the 
Hanseatic League which dominated the af- 
fairs of Europe until, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, Elizabeth sent forth the 
Merchant Adventurers from London to 
reap where her Admirals, Drake and 
Hawkins, had sown. Not until the day of 
the great nation states was the city republic 
of Hamburg at a disadvantage in the marts 
of world commerce. 

In 1549 the aggressive Merchant Ad- 
turers of London, destined to conquer the 
world, paid tribute to the port of Hamburg 
by removing their trading headquarters 
from Antwerp to Hamburg. Once direct 
cooperation with English merchants had 
been secured, the traditional overland route 
north from Italy was definitely superseded 


by the route that, emanating from England, 
brought goods down the Rhine and _ the 
Elbe, whence they were transported over- 
land but southward instead of northward. 
Thus the rise of the Hanseatic League had 
been dictated three centuries earlier by the 
necessity of guarding the maritime con- 
nection between the North Sea and the 
Baltic. Now the success of this venture 
had led Hamburg to develop overland con- 
nections to supply the market towns of the 
south. Thus the latter half of the six- 
teenth century saw the birth of a regular 
postal service, that harbinger of modern 
times, to Leipzig and Breslau. 

In 1603 laws regulating the exchange 
value of the thousand and one currencies 
that appeared in Hamburg port were 
passed. A bank was established in 1619. 
The armies that tore Europe apart during 
the Thirty Years’ War knew better than 
to invade Hamburg. The harbor town had 
to remain inviolate, else what remained of 
Europe between battles would have starved. 

Hamburg’s greatest boom was occasioned 
by our own Revolution. Following the 
Treaty of Paris in 1783, by which our in- 
dependence was recognized, direct trade 


The New Bridge across the Elbe at Hamburg is a remarkable example of steel con- 
struction. The entranceways. however, are strangely inharmonious with their elaborate 
stone towers and fussy ornamentation in the worst nineteenth century taste. 


relations were immediately established with 
the United States. The resultant prosper- 
ity was abortive, however, for the Na- 
poleonic Wars soon intervened. The suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne occupied the port 
his predecessor had founded, and with dis- 
astrous effects. Marshal Davout plundered 
the Bank, and for the first and last time 
in its history the occupied city was afflicted 
with pestilence. This, however, proved to 
be an indirect blessing, for with the con- 
clusion of peace, the Council invested 
against the return of this disease, so de- 
yastating to life and trade alike, by install- 
ing the first Continental sanitation system. 

The port suffered considerably during 
the blockade Napoleon enforced in all Eu- 
ropean ports against English shipping. 
Nevertheless 1816 saw a revival and in that 
year the first steamboat passed up the Elbe. 
In 1826 steam communication with London 
was established, and with the birth of the 
South American republics, a new phase, re- 
calling the prosperity of 1783, began. In 
1856 steamboat communication with this 
country became a fact, and not long after, 
South America enjoyed direct steamboat 
communication with the harbor of northern 
Europe. The five Continents were joined 
at last, and Hamburg was one of the con- 
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A PROMENADE ALONG THE BEACH AT DEAUVILLE 


DEAUVILLE is the international summer 
capital of fashion, elegance and folly. For the 
gilded veterans of pleasures from a score of na- 
tions this watering place is a vivacious Mecca. 
Here is the cloud-cuckoo land of the sophisti- 
cated, the Cockaigne of the jaded voluptuary. 
At Deauville nearly everything is de luxe— 
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its orchids, its Pompeian bathing pool, its 
Tzigane orchestras, its casino, its race course, 
its hotels and, most appropriately, even its pub- 
licity man who is a count and a direct descen- 
dant of King Henry of Navarre. In his stroll 
along the beach our camera man has made 
some informal, and occasionally not entirely 


flattering, portraits of the resort’s habitués, The 
portly gentleman on the opposite page, for 
example, is the Baron Maurice de Rothschild 
in search of the sun. The honors in the group 
very obviously go to the women—and the dogs, 


1 * * 


of 


The majority of Chinese motion pictures 

fail to utilize the infinitely varied material 

offered by Chinese life today. Tawdry imi- 

tations of Hollywood are the result and 

Chinese actresses strive to copy the clothes 
and manner of the Occident. 


“SPRING SILK” 


The tragedy of the silk industry is the theme of this picture. 


In this scene the peasant 


father, weary from his day’s work, has just returned from the usurer. He has failed to borrow 
money at the usual rates of from thirty to fifty per cent a month. The daughter is sorting 
leaves for the silk worms. 


CHINA MAKES 


TO the majority of city-dwelling Chinese, 
the movies still belong to “foreign China” 
and are classed with skyscrapers, jazz, ar- 
mored cars and extra-territoriality. Simpler 
folk of other lands—the Eskimo or the 
Senegalese, for example—were won over to 
the moving-picture almost at once. But the 
Chinese is no primitive, gaping with 
wonder at the white man’s marvels. From 
the first, he looked at the new Western 
art with critical eyes, for he possessed a 
highly developed stage as well as fantastic 
“shadow plays” of his own. Screen-drama, 
shown in a darkened hall and picturing an 


ITS 


OWN MOVIES 


everyday world without its familiar colors, 
seemed to him something entirely cut off 
from life—as dull as Western stage-drama 
which no amount of encouragement on the 
part of intellectuals or officials has yet 
made acceptable to Chinese crowds. 

There are few movie palaces in China. 
Most of those that exist in international 
cities like Shanghai and Hongkong show 
European or American films and are patro- 
nized chiefly by foreigners and returned 
students. Of late years, however, several 
movie houses have opened in the Chinese 
quarter of the foreign concessions and in 


“GOLDEN RICE” 


Patient work in the rice fields has yielded nothing but misery to peasants in many parts of China. 
goes to the landlords, and indebtedness has driven farmers from the soil by the thousands. Many of them became soldiers or bandits to avoid starvation. 
These subjects are dealt with in “Golden Rice,” one of the scenes from which is reproduced above. 


progressive cities such as Canton and Nan- 
king. They marked the beginnings of the 
Chinese film industry and the production of 
films made-in-China for local consumption. 

I saw my first Chinese film in Nanking. 
The theater was a big building just com- 
pleted in the usual hybrid Sino-European 
style. Unheated in spite of the December 
chill, it smelt like all modern Nanking, of 
paint, damp plaster and cement. 

The picture had already begun when we 
entered: a silent film accompanied by a 
piano banging out “Green Eyes” over and 
over again, with brief excursions into popu- 
lar airs of the same date or earlier, played 
very evidently by ear. 

On the screen, an athletic young Chinese 
in an American sport suit and two young 
women with tight Chinese frocks slit fash- 
ionably to the knee, were moving uncom- 
fortably among the crowded properties of a 
“European” setting—piano, tasseled hang- 
ings, cushions, potted palms... . 

“Tt’s a comedy of manners,” explained 
Hsiao, the university student who had 
taken me there. 

Of the two actresses, one was per- 
manent-waved, elaborately gowned and 


showily frivolous. The other, more modest 
in appearance, kept the keys to the strong 
box and handed the hero fat rolls of bills 
with visible reluctance. Who was she— 
sister, housekeeper, secretary ? 

“She’s the wife,” Hsiao told me. 

“Then the other one?” 

“Ts the concubine.” 

True, we were in China. Had it not 
been for the obvious nationality of the ac- 
tors, one might easily have overlooked the 
fact. 

In a garden lighted by a studio moon, a 
band of gangsters—best Chicago style— 
brutally interrupted the flirtations of the 
husband and his “flower.” Flourishing 
their guns, the intruders forced the athletic 
star to sign over half his fortune. At the 
same moment, the faithful wife who had 
cried herself to sleep in her solitary bed 
woke with a start. Probably she scented 
the danger, for she came flying to the res- 
cue and bare-handed put the bandits to 
flight. Judging from appearances, it was 
she who was the real athlete of the family. 

It took fully two hours—while the concu- 
bine plotted and the wife continued weep- 
ing in corners when not defending the 


Oftentimes sixty or seventy per cent of the crop 


family interests—before a final closeup 
showed the repentant husband in the arms 
of his legitimate and much-enduring 
spouse. 

The lights flashed on; seats banged; and 
the audience made slowly for the exits. 
Women from the country in wadded jacket 
and trousers, a few city girls wrapped in 
furs, students in overcoat and spectacles. 
Not over fifty spectators all told. 

“Chinese movies are not very popular 
even in Nanking,’ Hsiao remarked as we 
came out into the street again. 

“Ts that a good example of Chinese 
movies ?” 

Hsiao’s eyes crinkled shut over his fur 
collar. 

“It’s the sort people high up prefer,” he 
grinned. ‘You see, such films don’t stir 
up any unpleasant problems and _ besides, 
they’re so European. ... Yes, our producers 
have made other movies, but you won’t see 
them very often; that is, not outside the 
International Settlement. This is one of 
the cases when extra-territoriality has its 
advantages.” 

I discovered what Hsiao meant a few 
days later when I saw a second Chinese 
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“THE COMMON ENEMY” 


Anti-imperialism is the subject of “The Common Enemy,” a moving picture based on the 

invasion of Shanghai in 1932. The theme of this picture, as of several others produced in 

recent years, is that the Chinese people are victims of both the foreign invaders and the 

corrupt military and government officials of their own race. In the scene above the Chinese 

military commander drives through Shanghai with his bodyguard, while his own people 
demonstrate against him. 


film. As he predicted, it was shown well 
within the limits of the Shanghai Settle- 
ment, but in a theater that very evidently 
had not been built for foreigners—a bare 
little hall sandwiched in between two big 
“godowns.” Before the door, a compact 
crowd of Chinese stood waiting patiently in 
the rain. That evening the house was full; 
we had to reserve tickets for the following 
day. 

“Spring Silk.” ... A country road bor- 
dered with willows on the edge of a canal. 
A peasant trudging through the dust, a 
bolt of raw silk under his arm. This was 
the silk country at the opening of the silk- 
worm season. While the men of the vil- 
lage visited the moneylender, to borrow the 
price of the precious ‘‘seed,” the women 
washed in the brook the round wicker trays 
for the future silkworms. A village like 
villages everywhere, with its gossip, its in- 
trigues, its superstitions. The tragedy of 
the silk industry in China today, typified 
by a family of peasants. 

Step by step the cycle expanded. First 
the eggs, kept warm against the skin un- 
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til ready to hatch; hatched out at last with 
an accompaniment of curious, magic rites. 
Then for weeks the greedy worms were fed 
and cared for; when the stock of mulberry 
leaves ran short, more money had to be 
borrowed from the usurer. At length the 
crop was ready: baskets of white cocoons, 
poled through the canals to the city. But 
there the silk market had collapsed. The 
cocoons remained unsold. Return to the vil- 
lage. Despair. 

“Spring Silk” was not a silent film. The 
flute and the Chinese violin accompanied 
the images on the screen and filled up gaps 
between conversations. From time to time 
came bits of Western music, not always 
happily chosen. In spite of the foreign 
tongue, occasional long dialogues and a 
certain stiffness in some of the indoor 
scenes, “Spring Silk” held our attention to 
the end. One had the feeling that here 
at last was an image of real China—no 
China for tourists, far away and exotic, 
but close at hand and human. One quite 
forgot that the people of the film belonged 
to another race; they were men and women 


like ourselves, gripped by the same prob- 
lems as the people of the West, but with 
greater handicaps and less immediate hope. 

The Chinese spectators, for the most part 
humble folk of the neighborhood in their 
blue working clothes, gave the film con- 
centrated and silent attention. No applause, 
but occasionally a gutteral “Hao!” (Good!) 
the usual sign of approval in the Chinese 
theater. 

Such films, prosperous Chinese in 
Shanghai told me, were popular only with 
a certain class, limited to “left” intellec- 
tuals and the “enlightened proletariat.” In 
any case, when I saw “Spring Silk,” it had 
been showing for weeks to crowded houses. 

In “Spring Silk” and the film I 
had seen in Nanking, one has a concise sum- 
mary of the brief and stormy history of 
the Chinese movies. The industry was 
“born” in Shanghai where today are 
grouped the principal film companies and 
their studios: Star, United Pictures, Unique 
Pictures, United Artists. The first films 
produced had little or anything that was 
specifically Chinese in content and treat- 
ment. Melodrama, detective or pseudo- 
historical films, they were all imitations— 
generally caricatures—of Western produc- 
tions. It was not until 1931 that the first 
serious attempts were made to develop 
purely Chinese themes and limit Western 


influence to the technical side of produc- 
tion. 

From the first, Chinese film directors had 
all kinds of difficulties to contend with. They 
had neither operators, nor actors, nor an 
understanding public. From a purely tech- 
nical point of view, they could study the 
experience of other lands. But esthetically 
as well as technically, every phase of their 
art was foreign to China, as foreign as the 
imported cameras. It had to be adapted 
to Chinese conditions. 

It was far easier to train cameramen 
than actors. The realism of the movies, 
like that of the Western stage, is diametri- 
cally opposed to the stylized conventions 
of traditional Chinese drama, entirely 
based on suggestion and in which every 
gesture, every inflection, has a dozen shades 
of meaning. Getting away from the old 
technique of acting was in itself a revolu- 
tion, fully as important as the one that 
took place in letters fifteen years ago when 
the pai hua, or everyday speech, replaced 
the classical wen li. It was self-evident 
that the old Chinese stage could furnish no 
recruits for screen drama; film makers 
were obliged to create a whole new school 
of acting. While previous to the movies 
a few sporadic attempts had been made 
to “Westernize” stage drama, they had met 
with meager success. However, such ama- 


“TORRENTS” 
The recurrent floods in the Yangtze 
Valley are among the most serious 
problems in modern China. “Tor- 
rents” deals with reconstruction work 
in the flood district, There thousands 
of refugees building dykes and wharves 
are paid with flour instead of money. 
Despite the efforts of the Famine Re- 
lief Commission graft and “squeeze” 
are often practised by the merchants 
and transport companies. In_ the 
upper picture men are at work on the 
dykes; at the right are Butterfly Woo 
and Dragon Kong, who play leading 

roles in the film. 


teur dramatic groups in Shanghai and else- 
where did actually supply the screen with 
some of its first players, several of whom— 
like Butterfly Woo—have since risen to 
stardom. But the majority of the inter- 
preters of Chinese films today began their 
dramatic career in the Shanghai studios. 

From the first, directors and actors pa- 
tiently studied foreign films. They were 
as painfully attentive to details as a Chi- 
nese tailor when he copies a European suit. 
But like the tailor, they generally over- 
stressed the imitation with the result that 
the first films produced like the one I had 
seen in Nanking, were not copies but 
caricatures. 

“We made the same mistake that our 


fathers did when they first visited the 
West,” one Shanghai director told me. “Our 
first enthusiasm was undiscriminating; and 
in our haste to reach Western standards 
of production we voluntarily turned our 
backs on China and everything Chinese. 


We copied but did not create. Today we 
have learned to criticize and adapt. You 
can’t transplant any foreign art form intact 
to Chinese soil.” 

That remark, I might add, is character- 
istic of young China today and applies to 
nearly every phase of daily life as well as 
art. As the Chinese become more self- 
conscious as a nation, their enthusiasm 
for the West declines; they study its 


(Continued on page 56) 
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PAINTED CHURCHES IN RUMANIA 


By TIM CLARKE 


Photographs by the Author 


THE Bukovina is a small province in the extreme north of Ru- 
mania, lying immediately south of Poland and close both to 
Czechoslovakia_and Russia. It is inhabited by Ruthenes, Jews, 
Rumanians and Germans. Historically this region of a million 
people first attained unity as part of the principality of Moldavia, 
which, with the principality of Wallachia, forms modern Ru- 
mania; but it was not until the Austrian Emperor Joseph II an- 
nexed the wooded ““Buchen-Land,” or beech country, in 1775 that 
the Bukovina became a distinct province separate from Moldavia. 
With Austrian annexation came an influx of German-speaking 
colonists that added yet another language to the already polyglot 
population. 

The Bukovina today reflects its history. Jews, Germans, Ru- 
thenes, Rumanians have each their villages with distinctive ar- 
chitecture and social life. The German houses, for instance, are 


solidly built of stone with handsome wooden gates to the farm- 
yards, while the others are of wood and simpler. But the most 
remarkable things to see in this remote part of Central Europe 
are the painted churches erected at the end of the fifteenth 
century by Stephen the Great, Prince of Moldavia, and by his 
nobles. Protected to the west by the forested slopes of the Car- 
pathians, in a Tyrolese landscape of firs and running streams, 
these curious churches with their stiff Byzantine paintings never 
fail to impress and amaze the most blasé traveler. 

Stephen the Great, whose bearded, praying figure is seen fres- 
coed on the walls of his favorite foundation of Putna, ranks with 
Prince Eugen and Sobieski as a defender of Christian Europe 
against the Turk. He was a mighty fighter who during his reign 
(1457-1504) defeated in battle the Turks, Tatars, Poles, Hun- 
garians and Wallachians, but he was a great builder also, for he is 
said to have commemorated each of his forty-two victories by 
the erection of one of these painted churches. 

A dozen or so are still worth visiting. The Church of Humor 
is a typical example with its broad-eaved roof, its porch or nar- 
thex and its rounded apse, features common to Byzantine archi- 
tecture all over the Balkans. The paintings are remarkably well 
preserved and are arranged according to a definite traditional 
plan. 

The finest of the frescos are to be seen on the walls of the 
monastery of Voronetz. Here the frescos are later in date than 
the church itself. Stephen built the church, and in 1547 an ex- 
onarthex was added, and the work of the frescos begun. They 
cover every wall of the church inside and out, and create an as- 
tonishing effect of brilliance by careful juxtaposition of natural 
reds, browns, greens and blues, picked out with touches of white. 
The interior frescos are very beautiful, but almost impossible to 
photograph owing to the usual darkness in churches of the Greek 
faith. 

However, it is the exterior of the church of Voronetz which is 
of particular interest, because there are many interior frescos of 
equal beauty elsewhere, whereas these exterior frescos are unique 
except in the Bukovina. Through the piled snows of four hun- 
dred years they have lasted with scarcely any dimming of thei1 
pristine freshness. The face of the west wall of Voronetz, un- 
broken since the entrance of these churches is always on the south 
side, presents a gigantic “Last Judgment.’ At the top is God the 
Father with angels; in the second zone, Christ in glory occupies 
the center with Saint Joseph and the Virgin Mary on either side, 
and the Twelve Apostles seated to left and right. In the third 
zone, Man is being judged, and from left to right Old Testament 
prophets and holy men, kings and princes, On the left of the 
fourth zone are martyrs and doctors and/ bishops of the early 
church in vestments; below the martyrs are hermits sitting in a 
quiet garden contemplating in peace, while to the right of them are 
anchorites enclosed by a wall. In the center is the Death of Man 
with an angel receiving his soul, and King David playing before 
the Lord. Occupying the two lower zones on the right is Hell, 

(Continued on page 46) 


Through the piled snows of the winters and 
the scorching suns of nearly four hundred years 
the frescos of Voronetz have retained their 
beauty. In this view of the apse of the church 
the “Tree of Jesse” is represented at the left. 
On the curving wall are numerous figures of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
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THE LAST JUDGME 


Covering every wall of the church inside and out, the frescos at Voronetz present a 

colorful panorama of sacred history which ranks with the best Byzantine art. The 

most impressive section of the frescos is on the west wall. In the top zone, partly c¢ 

cealed by the shadow of the roof, God the Father is represented with the angels. Among 

the many subjects in the zones below are Christ and the Apostles, the bishops of the 

church, the dark river of Hell, the holy hermits, the judgment of Man, and prophets, 
martyrs, kings and princes. 


MEN THAT HUNT 


ONE ANOTHER 


By WOLFGANG VON HAGEN 


Photographs by the Author 


In a world ruled by fear, witchcraft and superstition, the 
Jivaros practice one of the most gruesome arts known to 
primitive man—the embalming and shrinking of human 
heads. Here is an account of how heads are captured and 


transformed into grim trophies the size of an orange. 


THE Jivaro headhunter has as his domain a vast section of the 
upper expanses of the Amazon watershed in the eastern territory 
of Ecuador. At the base of the Andes the Jivaro builds his 
dwelling in the midst of a jungle paradise. The hea, as this 
dwelling is called, is a huge structure, excellently constructed of 
split palm uprights and palm thatch with an entrance at either 
end, one for each sex. In each hea live an elder and his imme- 
diate family of wives, sons and daughters and their kin. The 
dwelling represents to the Indian the sum and substance of the 
world, for within this small area life, merriment and death 
take place. 

In spite of their headhunting proclivities the Jivaro Indians 
are not cannibalistic; on the contrary they live largely on vege- 
tables, for meat is not a plentiful thing, and they have under 
cultivation considerable fields of tuber yuccas, which are their 
main food. As the women are the agriculturists and the 
fields are large, the society is strictly polygamous, the Jivaro 
brave having upward of five wives, who bear innumerable chil- 
dren, tend the fields and care for the house. 

The males form the leisure class; they are the weavers of 
fine cloth; the makers of the exquisite headdresses one admires 
in the museums. The Jivaro is a vain fellow. Our mirrors, as 
gifts freely distributed, pleased the men mightily, for nothing 
gave them greater pleasure than to rearrange their hair in the 
mirrors, pluck out facial hair which disgusts them and trim 
their bangs. 

To reach the land of the Jivaros one crosses the high Andes. 
The last day of the trip is spent on mule or afoot traversing 
precipitous mountain passes that seemed to lead straight down- 
ward, Once we arrived within the territory, the Indians with 
their bizarre, but almost civilized customs, became so interesting 
to us that we journeyed far into the interior to study them, and 
came quite accidentally upon certain episodes of the Jivaros’ 
life that with our highest hopes we had never expected to see. 

The Jivaro is essentially a warrior, and the third question 


THE POISON BLOW-GUN 


The blow-gun is one of the Jivaro’s most useful weapons. From the 
hunter’s neck hangs a small quiver containing slender darts tipped 


These darts are aimed with deadly accuracy at birds 


with poison. 
and animals. 


put by one Jivaro to another is “Are there any wars’? When 
an Italian padre, a missionary in our midst, received papers from 
the Old World, the Jivaro was always eager to know if there 
were any wars abroad although he knew nothing of the outside 
world or its method of warfare and assumed it to be much like 
his own land. Strife to the Jivaro is internecine; the only enemy 
of a Jivaro is another Jivaro. Death is not natural and cannot 
originate from a natural cause; it is the result of someone’s 
curse. As only a Jivaro could have his witch-doctor practice 
the nocturnal arts on another, the cause of death is, therefore, 
the efforts of another member of his race. It is thus the duty 
and custom of the Indian to search out that clansman who 
instigated these death curses and eliminate him. This is neces- 
sary both as vengeance and to prevent the man from doing fur- 
ther harm. 

Love, or its primitive equivalent, offers various causes of in- 
ternecine warfare that continues for generations. The Jivaros 
often steal the wives and sisters of their fellow men. This is 
generally the reason for vendettas which terminate with the 
coveted prize of Jivaro combat—the tsantsa, a shrunken human 
head. 

One night we had our first taste of the headhunters’ black 
magic. We arrived long after sundown with our Jivaro com- 
panions at a dwelling far off the beaten route. The shout which 
our Jivaro companions gave near the dwelling was answered 
with little enthusiasm from within. Notwithstanding, when the 
bolts were drawn from the great wooden door we entered and 
blinked about us in the dim dwelling. There was no light save 
the glow from the fires; a woman moved about casting long 
eerie shadows, a child cried—the rest was silence. No one spoke. 
As our eyes became accustomed to the darkness we were aware 
of numbers of Jivaro warriors gathered on the other side of 
the house. They had never seen white men before, and from 
what they had heard had not expected that the wives were also 
white. My wife was very uneasy. Scarcely ten feet directly in 


front of us was a newly made grave, freshly covered. The 
elder, so our guide told us, was drinking natema, a drug made 
from the bark of a plant containing belladonna. The Jivaro 
drinks it on occasions when he wishes to enter into conversation 
with the great soul-spirit of the Jivaro, wakani. 

Returning to the ritual that we had interrupted, the elder 
took up a large wooden shield and began to move slowly about 
a steaming bowl. The incantations were muttered over and over 
again, until, having exhausted the hocus-pocus that belongs to the 
paraphernalia of all priest-craft, he consumed the contents of 
the bowl, shuddering as the bitter concoction trickled down his 
throat. Then picking up his gun and spear, accompanied by 
another Jivaro, he disappeared into the night. They had gone 
to a small house prepared for the occasion deep in the jungle 
to confer with the great spirit, wakam. This was their form of 
soothsaying. The elder’s son had died, presumably from dysen- 
tery, which is not a natural cause to the Indian, and after the 
burial within the house, means to determine the perpetrator of 
the death were undertaken. Before the drugged senses of the 
elder a great fantastic parade of people and events will pass, 
some one of these figures will bear resemblance to an acquaint- 
ance. The elder will seize upon this clue, that man will be the 
instigator of the curse. Inexact of course, yet our form of jus- 
tice is oftimes no less uncertain. 

Preparations for the vengeance may be swift, or it may take 
months. The house is held accountable for the crime of the 
individual, the elder, especially, as chieftain is responsible for 
the acts of his sons. As dwellings are usually an hour or two 
distant one from the other, at the very least, there is no cen- 
tralized chieftain. Wars are seldom levied on a grand scale, so 
there is little reason for tribal chieftains and central govern- 
ments. 

Among the Jivaros there is a taboo on the meat of the deer 
and tapir, because they are the supposed abode of former ‘“‘good” 
Jivaro spirits, and some animosity to the sloth which they 
kill on sight, for it is a Jivaro spirit “gone bad’ and taken 
to traveling upside down. And in connection with this folklore 
there is an interesting highlight. Jivaro boys, nearing maturity, 
seek out the sloth, decapitate it, and the elders squatting about 
in a circle explain to the young braves the method of shrinking 
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Enormous quantities of ni- 
hamanchi or yucca beer is 
prepared for the five-day Fes- 
tival of the Shrunken Head. 
Ordinarily, the Jivaro drinks 
about five quarts of this beer 
a day; during the festival each 
guest will drink over twenty 
quarts daily. In the lower 
pictures are typical Jivaros. 
The women wear belts of clam 
shells and toucan feathers. 
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A JIVARO DANDY 


The Jivaro men give far more attention to their personal appearance 

than the women who must devote so much of their time to drudgery. 

The vari-colored male headdress is made from the wings of toucans 

and other exotic birds. Long earrings are made from the wings of 

small insects known as the tuik. The skirts are woven by the men 
themselves from cotton fibers. 


the head. Whereupon in order to demonstrate these principles 
they actually shrink the head of the sloth, so that when the 
time comes to practice the Jivaro custom in human head shrink- 
ing, they shall not be found wanting in technique. 

The Indian makes no offer to any gods; he does not repre- 
sent them in any form on his decorations; his dwelling is abso- 
lutely devoid of any totem, any suggestion that deities might 
interpret as an acknowledgment or supplication. For this reason, 
to us the headhunting does not seem to have any exact religious 
interpretation. To all primitive peoples the hair is an important 
fetish and in the case of the shrunken head we observed that 
special care was taken to preserve the hair. Then, too, might 
there not be another interpretation of the why and wherefore 
of headhunters’ customs? The Jivaro desires to display, as we 
all do, the prowess of his conquests, and who will doubt that 
the Jivaro has been courageous, if at a festival to celebrate this 
fearlessness, he actually has the head of an enemy to display? 

No one could be more closely attached to life than the Jivaro; 
not believing in physical immortality, his only desire is to con- 
tinue to live as long as possible. Especial care is taken of the 
teeth; a small seed is masticated until the resin of the plant 
covers the teeth, this is renewed at intervals and seems to aid 
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THE GRUESOME TROPHY 


In strict violation of Jivaro custom the author took this picture of 


a headhunter with his freshly prepared trophy. In a few days the 
great Festival of the Shrunken Head will be held. Until this occasion 
the owner of the head must live apart from his women, remove the 
plumes from his hair and live on a strictly vegetarian diet of yucca. 


in their preservation. The teeth are washed after every repast, 
and we have seen elderly people, a good fourscore of years, 
who still retained their teeth. As for the younger people, they 
have splendid white teeth. Black lustrous hair is valued as a 
sign of youthfulness. The hair is constantly dyed and any grey 
or discolored hair is plucked out at once. To this far from 
primitive system of hygiene is added their unusual knowledge 
of medicinal herbs, which only in part did we investigate, so we 
cannot say if the efficacy ascribed to them was occasioned by 
the properties of the plant itself, or the psychological reaction 
to the supposed merits. Nonetheless for every illness there is 
prescribed a particular herb, some of which find a place even in 
our own medical pharmacopia. Toward illness, they retain a 
very rational attitude by placing the patient in utter isolation. No 
matter how trivial the illness, the sick Jivaro is placed in a 
small house some distance from the main dwelling with an at- 
tendant to nurse him to health, and they refuse him permission 
to return until convalescent or—as a corpse. Nor will a Jivaro, 
other than the one assigned to the task of nursing, visit the 
abode of the ill. 

This fact lead to an interesting escapade. Having inquired 
one day about the quality of the affection we witnessed between 


a Jivaro couple, we were told that the woman, who was partic- 
ularly attractive, often used to disappear into the forest with 
the excuse that she had a sick relative and was chosen to nurse 
him. Of course the Jivaro husband, highly afraid of visiting 
the sick quarters, never ventured to confirm this mission of 
mercy. However, the number of sick relatives which his wife 
visited, eventually made the none too quick-witted husband sus- 
picious. Following his wife to the supposed “jungle hospital” 
he found her with a rival, whose love was his only illness. 

The Indian woman is little more than a beast of burden. The 
male when he travels carries nothing, having to be constantly 
armed in readiness for attack. Husbandry, also, is the woman’s 
affair, and she goes daily to the yucca fields to cultivate the 
tuber which is their staff of life. The yucca is a graceful, tuber 
bearing plant, in taste akin to the potato, with small delicate 
stems and beautifully formed leaves. In the Jivaro folk-lore, 
all plants have souls, male and female, and custom demands 
that the plant having a feminine spirit must be attended by the 
women ; as all but a few plants in the entire Jivaro-botany have 
female souls, the woman is the agriculturist. The invention of 
the “soul-idea” is a splendid contribution to the leisure of the 
male Jivaro. 

In the morning the women repair to the fields, and their 
degraded appearance is in direct antithesis to the immaculate 
proud bearing of their husbands. Their tunic consists of one 
large piece of cloth, dexterously wound about the body, fastened 
over one shoulder leaving the other uncovered. The hair is 
usually unkempt, and the shoulders and neck perennially black 
from the residue of dyes applied to the hair. 

The tubers of the yucca when brought to the dwelling are 


THE COMMUNAL HOME 


There are no towns in the land of the Jivaros. Each family group 
Py to] 


lives in a large communal house, or hea, which is isolated from any 
other dwelling by about an hour’s walk. The hea is skilfully con- 
structed of split palm uprights and a woven hatch roof. 


cleaned, peeled and put upon the fire to steam. Salt is a rarity 
and seldom used in tood. The greater amount of the yucca 
when cooked is made into a ‘beer,’ the elixer of life to the 
Jivaro. Our first experience with the drink was not a pleasant 
one, for we saw it being made, and thereafter we were strongly 
prejudiced, and drank it with grave misgivings. Taking the 
steaming yucca into the mouth the women masticate it thoroughly 
and then spew the contents into a large bowl before them. This 
is repeated throughout the greater part of the day. The women 
are constantly occupied with this task as the consumption per 
Jivaro of this yucca-beer is about five quarts daily per person. 
The yucca is thoroughly ground between the teeth and 
mixed with the saliva, and this when spewed into a bowl forms 
a thick gruel which is later placed to boil; then it is covered 
and allowed to ferment. 

We first saw the nihamanchi, as the yucca-beer is called, being 
made in connection with the victory feast attending the Festival 
of the Shrunken Head. The night before we were sitting in the 
hea when the great Jivaro tom-tom in the distance began a 
sonorous booming, and all the inhabitants in the hea suddenly 
sat erect and muttered “Meset!” “Meset!” War! War! They 
realized that their elder had attacked the enemy’s house, for 
vengeance for his son’s death, the burial of whom we had wit- 
nessed some days before. At dawn we had gone to the river 
to meet the returning Jivaros and we found them in the act 
of shrinking the head they had taken the night before. 

Fortunately for our stomachs the more gruesome part of the 
task had been completed, that of skinning the skull. The Indians 
squatted about in a circle, while the elder instructed a younger 
Jivaro, the actual taker of the head, in the manner in which a 
tsantsa 1s prepared. The skin had been removed from the skull 
by cutting it from the base of the neck to the top of the cranium. 
In this manner the skin is peeled off, and the suture sewn to- 
gether. The eyes and the lips are fastened tightly shut and the 
head is then put into boiling water. Considerable reduction is 

(Continued on page 53) 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES AT THE 
CLUB’S NEW HEADQUARTERS 


The new Club headquarters in New 
York is becoming an extremely popular 
rendezvous for members and their friends 
from all over the country. The Permanent 
Travel Exhibition which adjoins the Club 
room and occupies an entire floor is ac- 
quiring from week to week additional 
exhibitions. A score of foreign govern- 
ments and American regional travel areas 
maintain permanent booths and keep on 
file a vast fund of information about their 
territories. 

The Club room and Exhibition, since 
its formal opening early in March, has 
been the scene of much activity. Each 
Monday afternoon travel teas have been 
given by New York members for their 
friends. These teas have been attended 
by many prominent men and women in- 
cluding officers of the-Army and Navy. 
judges, steamship and railroad officials, 
explorers, writers, consul-generals, diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign govern- 
ments and people prominent in the so- 
cial life of New York, Newport, Bar Har- 
bor, Southampton, Palm Beach and other 
places. While these meetings have been 
fundamentally social they have not, how- 
ever, been without their practical side, 
for motion pictures and lectures have 
been features on each occasion. 


On Tuesday evenings the representa- 
tives of foreign governments, railroad 
and tourist committees in this country 
have entertained officials and assistants 
of the tourist agencies, steamship and rail- 
road officials and others connected with 
touring activities. Lectures with colored 
slides or motion pictures have formed 
an Important part of these meetings. In 
this way fine educational work has been 
done to acquaint those who come in con- 
tact with the traveling public with many 
important countries in Europe and else- 


where. A buffet supper has been served 
to those attending. 


On each Friday afternoon other lec- 
tures accompanied by motion pictures 
have been given for members and the 
public. One of the aims of the Club is 
to promote interest in travel and to make 
it more pleasant and profitable to the 
traveler. Hence it is the purpose of the 
Club to open its exhibition floor to the 
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i16 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration: to furnish its members information 
of travel and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads. safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


public on these occasions so that this ob- 
ject may be achieved. 

All of these receptions and public gath- 
erings have been well attended and in 
a few weeks time more than two thousand 
people have visited the Club’s Exhibition 
floor, including members from New York 
City and out of town points, specially in- 
vited guests and the general public in- 
terested in the subject of travel. Mem- 
bers are invited to make use of the Club’s 
facilities. Out of town members may find 
the Club a convenient place to receive 
their mail, to write letters, to read and 
to meet friends. There are always at- 
tendants of the Club on hand to give spe- 
cific and impartial information on travel 
anywhere in the world. It is unnecessary 
to point out that no tickets or anything 
else is sold, for the Club is non-commer- 
cial in character. 


AID IN PLANNING YOUR 
SUMMER TRIPS 


If we may judge by the number of 
queries that have already come to our 
Service Department, an unusually large 
proportion of our members is planning 
extensive trips for this summer. To help 
those who intend to travel either in 
America or abroad, we are listing below 
the names of foreign countries and parts 
of America for which interesting and use- 
ful literature is available. This literature 
will enable our members to plan their 
journeys wisely. However, our supply of 
booklets is limited and we therefore re- 
quest members to ask only for informa- 
tion on those places which they are 
definitely planning to visit. 

Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Hungary 
India 

Italy 

Japan 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 


Alaska 

Canada 
Hawaii 
Mexico 
Quebec 


California 
Colorado 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


National Parks 

New England States 
New York State 

The Pacific Northwest 
Pennsylvania 

The Southwest 
Vermont 


BIRD SANCTUARY 


Percé Rock, with its sheer sides rising 
directly from the water for nearly three 
hundred feet, and its great arched pas- 
sage-way, eighty feet in span, through 
which small boats may pass, has become 
well known to the public from photo- 
graphs and paintings. There is nothing 
else like it on the Atlantic coast of this 
continent. 

The thousands of sea-birds that nest 
on Percé Rock and on Bonaventure Is- 
land afford spectacles quite as striking 
and as thrilling to the visitor as the 
great rock itself. More than 12,000 gan- 
nets—great white birds as large as geese, 
with black wing-tips—make their sum- 
mer homes here. Thousands of them, 
looking at a distance like great snow- 
banks, sit close-packed in serried ranks 
on their nests on the lofty ledges, while 
hundreds of others soar and wheel ma- 
jestically over the sea before the preci- 
pice. Other remarkable sea-birds, in- 
cluding black guillemots, double-crested 
cormorants, Leach’s petrels, herring gulls, 
kittiwake gulls, and such uncommon and 
peculiar species as puffins, murres, and 
razor-billed auks, form part of this great 
assemblage. 

Recognizing the importance of this 
bird colony the Dominion Government 
and the Government of the Province of 
Quebec by joint action made it, many 
years ago, a permanent bird sanctuary, 
where birds may not be killed nor their 
eggs taken at any time. 


BOULDER DAM 


Crossing the top of Boulder Dam is a 
new thrill for tourists making the popu- 
lar side trip from Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Buses pass over the dam, hundreds of 
feet above the lake. Free lectures about 
the power house and lower portals are 
given by a Boulder Dam Service Bureau 
guide at the Nevada Lookout Point and 
again at the Arizona Lookout Point re- 
garding the intake towers, spillways and 


lake. 


OLYMPIC Y€AR IS 
TH€ WORLD'S 
FESTIVE YEAR IN GERMANY 


HEN the Olympic 
Bell calls the youth of the world to Germany, 
it summons as well lovers of art, music, the 
drama ... lovers of beauty and lovers of life. 


For, this year, Germany draws the spotlight of 
world interest and plays the leading role in the 
itinerary of transatlantic travelers. A host of at- 
tractions will crowd across the vacation stage: 


XITH OLYMPIC GAMES—in Berlin, August 1 - 
16 — glorious sports spectacle with 50 
nations competing for the sports supremacy 
of the world. International Olympic Art 
Exhibitions. The Olympic Regatta at Kiel. 


MUSIC FESTIVALS—in Bayreuth and Munich, 
sacred centers of all that is fine in the 
world of music. Throughout Germany, phil- 
harmonic concerts, grand opera, cultural 
expositions, international dance festivals. 


FOLK FESTIVALS — Quaint and picturesque folk plays in medieval towns will revive the colorful 
pomp and pageantry of ancient times. Open air theatres and dramatic historical presentations. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES — Educational, recreational, municipal, scientific, medical and other 
international conventions will mark new achievements in their various fields of endeavor. 


And in addition, Germany’s eternal attractions: Superb scenic grandeur . . . the romantic Rhine, 
Black Forest and Bavarian Alps. Ancient castles, famous in song and story, medieval walled 
towns and quaint customs. Museums, galleries and cathedrals. Progressive modern cities. Famous 
German health resorts for rest and new health. There is no need to pick and choose—just go to 
Germany and enjoy yourself. It can be done on a modest budget because railroad fares are 
reduced 60% and Travel Marks help to lift the dollar's foreign exchange value. Write for booklet 30. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
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The GLORIOUS LAURENTIANS 
Invite you to the 


OLD 
Province o QUEBEC | 


As well as its picturesque quaintness, its historic background 
of glamour and romance, and its old French rural life, the 
Province of Quebec has a natural scenic beauty all its own 
with which to charm you. 


The glorious Laurentian Mountains, gemmed with gleaming 
lakes, have a never-failing appeal for vacationer, camper, 
The Laurentians were old when the 
human race was born. They are the oldest land formation 
in the world, and a veritable paradise of verdant hills, pine 
sun-flected lakes and winding streams, dotted with 
delightful holiday resorts and cottage colonies. 


angler and hunter. 


woods, 


There are fine motoring roads, good reasonably priced hotel 
and boarding house accommodation and excellent sporting 
facilities throughout the entire Province. A welcome awaits 


you. Bienvenue a Quebec! 


WHERE TO GO — WHAT TO SEE 


Montreal, Hull and the Gatineau Valley, 
the Laurentians, the St. Maurice Valley, 
Quebec City, Laurentide National Park, 
Lac St. Jean and Chicoutimi, Eastern 
Townships, Gaspe and lower St. 


Lawrence, Abitibi and Temiscamingue. 


Good Hotels and Inns Everywhere 
For maps and descriptive literature, write 
your home travel agency, Automobile Club, 


Chamber of Commerce, or Provincial Tour- 
ist Bureau, Quebec City, Canada. 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 


ROADS DEPARTMENT 


COME * QUEBEC 


_/ 4 


oueBEec - CANADA 


NEW TEMPLES TO DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 11) 


begun to cover the Washington scene 
—even the latest additions. Inevita- 
bly one must visit the Supreme Court, 
built at a cost of something more 
than a million dollars per Justice. 
This building’s grandeur caused one 
of the judges to say, “I wonder if we 
will look like nine black beetles in 
the Temple of Karnak?” 

No other single building in the 
world contains as much marble. With 
its giant Corinthian columns and 
pediment it typifies the prestige and 
power of the United States Supreme 
Court. Behind three-ton carved 
bronze doors, past a main hall whose 
effect is breathtaking in monumental 
simplicity and proportion, is the Su- 
preme Court Chamber itself, already 
the scene of legal history in the 
making. Here is still more marble 
in pastel-pink columns and in ivory- 
vein Spanish-marble finished walls. 
The ceiling is elaborately decorated. 
Yet when ornamentation conflicts 
with comfort the Justices can hand 
down a decision in favor of the latter, 
as happened not long ago when they 
voted to cover the multi-colored ceil- 
ing with plain white cloth in the in- 
terest of eye-saving light. Comfort, 
too, is paramount in their private 
suites, including offices and reception 
rooms, with a shower for each. A 
garage in the basement, private din- 
ing rooms, law libraries and me- 
chanically perfect heating and air- 
conditioning equipment, however, are 
not necessarily evidence of what one 
reporter called the “cushy life.” 
These conveniences are essential to 
nine no-longer-young’® gentlemen on 
whose shoulders rests vast responsi- 
bility at a time when most men might 
look forward to retirement, rest and 


golf. 
Diagonally across from the Su- 
preme Court Building is another 


marble temple of the new Washing- 
ton, but on a smaller scale. The 
Folger Shakespeare Memorial Li- 
brary not only contains the most 
complete Shakespeare collection on 
earth, with works of many of the 
poet’s predecessors, contemporaries 
and successors, but also a popular 
public museum with original paint- 
ings, furniture, quaint musical in- 
struments and other relics of the 
Elizabethan Age, which include a 
wasp-waisted corset reputed to have 
been worn by the red-haired queen 
herself. 

“Let me be no assistant for a state, 
but keep a farm and carters,” wrote 
Shakespeare. 

Down on the Mall are the Adminis- 
trative headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, an imposing 
structure whose size is indicative of 
the economic problems the Depart- 
ment is trying to solve. Looking 
down on this huge building from the 
freshly scoured Washington Monu- 
ment (where, by the way, a platinum- 
tipped crown of gold-plated spikes 
protects against lightning) you reflect 
that it is not so much the physical 
magnitude of Agriculture that aston- 
ishes. Though these buildings cover 
some forty-two acres, it is the multi- 
tudinous activities and technical skill 
of men and women struggling there 
with complex modern questions of 
production and distribution that grips 
the imagination. 

If our cameraman has any rolls left 
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in his machine, there is the new 
United States Public Health Build- 
ing, down by the River on Constitu- 
tion Avenue, where health lines of 
the world converge. Not far away 
there is the home of the National 
Academy of Sciences with its fasci- 
nating exhibits. 

There’s a new Federal Warehouse, 
and another story has been added 
to the Interior Department to help 
out with space until its proposed 
headquarters are completed. Capitol 
Hill enjoys a new House Office and 
a renovated Senate Building. In a 
certain high-walled structure called 
the Central Heating Plant, steam 
pours out through miles of under- 
ground pipes to seventy-two govern- 
ment offices and... 

But the mind balks at so much 
masonry. Let’s look, for a moment, 
at the intangible effects of the new 
Washington, the human message that 
backs up the postcard pictures: 

Nobody talks about the overgrown 
village by the Potomac any more. 
Government once more reasserts its 
authority and power as it did in 
World War days. Federal workers 
again swarm here from all over the 
country, some 40,000 additional names 


‘ having been added to Uncle Sam’s 


Washington payrolls in the last few 
years. 

On crowded street cars and buses 
you hear the old plaint of 1917 war 
workers. “Where to live? Apart- 
ments are full; houses are scarce.” 
As government bureaus multiply, in 
spite of all the office space in new 
buildings, departments are overflow- 
ing into ancient mansions and apart- 
ments hurriedly revamped to meet 
added demands. There are even pro- 
posals to build a subway—here where 
slow speech and slow movement long 
typified local psychology. And Wash- 
ington’s reputation for social dignity 
and formality is giving way before 
a spirit of informality that extends 
all the way from the White House 
to the smallest hole-in-the-wall night 
club. 

All these aspects of life, however, 
are but symbols, like the architec- 
tural display of the Washington 
whose real importance as a nerve 
center of the country is revealed in 
news columns published far and wide. 

To report all the changing phases 
of the new order, an army of news- 
paper men—and women—has_ ad- 
vanced on the capital. Representa- 
tives of the three big press associa- 
tions, special correspondents for 
great and near-great dailies, business, 
magazine and special feature writers 
all find ‘the city happy hunting 
grounds for fact and fancy, while to 
free lancers on the side lines, out of 
the political and economic fields, 
federal Washington offers a veritable 
gold mine of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, everything from the latest de- 
velopments in aerial photography to 
a new cure for “heel flies’ among 
cattle. 

One fact»stands out among all the 
printed words. The stories they 
write are the stories of today. Mod- 
ern drama outshines the oft-told tales 
of the past. 

History persists of course here 
and there in some little shop whose 
proprietor recalls with pride mending 
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DINNER TIME IN “THE MARCH OF TIME” 


LEICA PHOTO by Julien Bryan, roving cameraman for “The March of 
Time’’, His movie shots may be seen in recent releases on Manchukuo; 
for his stills he relies on Leica. 


I. Manchukuo, where chopsticks take the place of knives and forks, Leica 


catches a toothsome morsel en route from bowl to lip. Wherever interesting 
action is to be caught, Leica gets it—stops it—nails it in the act. 

You can get along with an old style camera, as farmers used to get along 
with ox-carts—but today’s photography demands tomorrow’s camera—Leica, 
the candid camera that needs no coddling on the hard, swift-as-lightning shots. 

Write For FREE Literature 
We'll be glad to send you a copy of Leica Photography, (worth 10¢) FREE 
upon request. Leica Manual the 500 page book on miniature photography is 


worth far more to you than the $4 it costs at 
your photographic dealer. 


Model G with 
f:2 Summar Speed Lens 


THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE CANDID CAMERA 


U. S. PAT. NO. 1,960,044 + PRICES START AT $99. 
JE. LEITZ, INC. ° DEPT. 160 - 60 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
| Branch Offices in CHICAGO +* WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


ANTWERP 
TO... 


PARIS ... . 42 HOURS 


THE HEART BERLIN . . . 10/2 HOURS 
LONDON... . . 7 HOURS 

OF THE COLOGNE . . 32 HOURS 
CONTINENT LUCERNE . . 92 HOURS 


“RUN-OF-THE-SHIP” 
on the 
MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET 


Few but experienced travelers realize 
that the great port of Antwerp is the 
very heart of Continental Europe... 
within few hours distance by fast express 
of the gay capitals and vacation spots. 
(Only four and a half hours from Paris.) 

And experienced travelers know the 
value of the service... privileges, ac- 
commodations, cuisine and the down- 
right good time there is to be had in 
ONE-CLASS-RUN-OF-THE-SHIP travel. 

That explains thic year’s record res- 
ervations on the Arnold Bernstein—Red 
Star Lines. So take a tip from the smart 
crowd. Be modern. Book early for Ant- 
werp... Write for Booklet TR. 


Round Trip — Antwerp 5] 67 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


Southampton—Antwerp $) y] 5 
RED STAR LINE 
TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 


Bring Your Car—$135 Round Trip 


SAILINGS EVERY WEEK 


4 3 A ec: 
Unposed ‘Candid Camera’ photographs 
taken in mid-ocean 


SEE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP 


AGENT OR 


aus 


nev OIAN LIN 


e 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE WORLD 


and how to see it 


90% of all travellers-round-the-world go via one of six 
routes. What are these six? Canadian Pacific offers them 
all, and describes them in a special folder. Don’t book until 
you've seen it. Canadian Pacific Flexible World Tours let 
you go where you like, as long as you like. Yet you travel 
on one inclusive ticket, good for two full years, under the 
protection of the world’s greatest travel system. 


ROUTE 1—Round the World via Japan, China, Singapore, Co- 
lombo, Bombay, Suez Canal and the Mediterranean to London. First 
Class-Cabin Atlantic, $859.50; Combination of Classes, $585.90. 
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Manila, Bali, 
Singapore, Sabang, Colombo, the Mediterranean, Southampton. First 
Class-Cabin Atlantic, $911.50; Combination of Classes, $653.90. 
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ROUTE 5S—Round the World via Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia, Durban and Cape Town, Las Palmas and London. First 
Class-Cabin Atlantic, $776.60; Combination of Classes, $658.20. 


© Booklet of 6 most popular world tours FROM YOUR OWN AGENT or Cana- 
dian Pacific: New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. ; 
San Francisco, 152 Geary St.; and 38 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


WORLD TOURS | 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 
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ON THE ROAD TO 


Mandalay 


Come to Burma, land of leisure and laughter. Study ancient 
rituals and pageants. Marvel at a panorama of pagodas, 
gilt spires zooming to the sky. Watch Burmese ladies in 
gaily-colored silks smoking their traditional cheroots. 
Hear the chime of sweet-toned temple bells. 

See primitive Kalaw, where women encase their necks 
in collars of brass rings. Visit cultured Mogok, where they 
say: “A beautiful ruby, like a beautiful woman, depre- 
ciates in value when publicly discussed.” Ruby dealers bid 
at auctions by squeezing finger-joints. 

New sights and ancient romantic secrets for the vaca- 
tionist! Plan to come this Winter... via Europe or the 
Orient. Costs in India are among the cheapest in the world. 
Travel First Class or at half the cost by comfortable Sec- 
ond Class. India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 
o7th Street, New York... or the better travel agents. 
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NEW TEMPLES TO DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 44) 


china for one-time First Ladies and 
in one pet store where they give 
away printed anecdotes describing, 
among other details of the past, how 
the boy Quentin Roosevelt sold here 
“The Pig that Slept in the White 
House.” In certain parks you may 
still see a ladylike game of croquet 
in progress, or watch experts pitch 
horseshoes in one of the city’s thirty- 
two spots set aside for that bucolic 
sport. Moreover, you can hire a tan- 


dem bicycle for a joyride around the 
Speedway, or—what seems more 
anachronistic—visit the lone minia- 
ture golf course tucked away near 
the much advertised cherry trees. 

But the real theme song of the 
capital today is in modern tempo. 
The new Washington is indeed a dy- 
namic and vital metropolis. But at 
the same time it is a city of dignity 
and beauty which does full honor to 
our country 


es 


HISTORIC TRAILS IN THE BIG HORN 


(Continued from page 22) 


armed factions of cattlemen in 1892, 
was terminated by troops from Fort 
McKinney, and it was through that 
locality that the Pacific Fur Com- 
pany’s expedition under Hunt passed 
in 1811, In 1865 seven men came 
over from the Black Hills and mined 
seven thousand dollars’ worth of 
placer gold in three days near Kay- 
cee. The Indians attacked them, 
killing five of the party and the 
other two, after being driven away, 
could never find the place again. 

If you are interested in horses, 
it would be worth your while to have 
a look about Big Horn and Beckton 
where they breed fine saddle horses, 
hunters and polo mounts. There, on 
the farms and ranches, you'll find 
thoroughbred, standard-bred and 
Arab stallions, bands of brood mares 
with splendid foals, and young stock 
undergoing their basic training for 
the polo and hunting fields. You may 
be interested too in the Clydesdale 
and Percheron draft horses; the New 
Zealand Corridale sheep and _ the 
Rambouillets or French Merinos 
which originated from the Spanish 
stock imported into France by Louis 
XVI and named for his estate there; 
and the Hereford cattle which have 
replaced the longhorns. 

Almost any Sunday during the 
summer you can find a rodeo at 


some of the little cow-towns here- 
abouts and each July there is a three 
day show in Sheridan where the best 
bronc riders, ropers and bulldoggers 
from Chihuahua to Calgary come to 
pit their skill and strength against 
the wild-eyed horses, bawling calves 
and bellowing steers. Wyoming is 
now the only state in which steer 
roping, as a sporting event, is per- 
mitted. The laws prohibiting it 
elsewhere were fostered by the anti- 
cruelty societies but, curiously 
enough, the cattle men were behind 
the movement because they didn’t 
like to have the weight “run off” 
their steers by the ranch hands who 
were practicing for some coming 
show. 

Along almost every stream, from 
Buffalo to well above Sheridan, 
there are guest ranches, or dude out- 
fits as we call them. On these ranches 
one can live as primitively as a 
pioneer or with all of the comforts 
of a city apartment, and they are all 
equipped to provide saddle horses, 
cars, guides and camping outfits for 
those who wish to explore the sur- 
rounding country. As a vacation 
land, from early spring until late 
autumn, I don’t believe you'll find 
any place in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion to surpass this Big Horn coun- 
try. 
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PAINTED CHURCHES IN RUMANIA 


(Continued from page 37) 


with its creatures and a symbolical 
female figure (variously interpreted as 
representing Hope or the Earth 
Mother) seated on a great fish and 
holding a ship. Above is a group of 
Ethiopians, Latins and Turks con- 
demned to Hell according to ortho- 
dox theology. Below them is seen 
the awakening of the dead by angels 
with trumpets who wander among 
weird rock formations. These rock 
formations occur throughout Byzan- 
tine painting as a constant conven- 
tion, and it is thought that they rep- 
resent the rocks of Cappadocia in 
Asia Minor once .honeycombed with 
medieval churches and monastic cells. 

The painted churches are now de- 
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serted, and the peasants no longer 
build their wooden houses; instead 
the towns grow larger and the stand- 
ard of civilization under the careful 
policy of the Rumanian government 
towards minorities grows slowly bet- 
ter. The Austrian occupation of a 
century and a half (from 1775 until 
the Great War) gave the country 
schools and autonomous rule and en- 
couraged towns like Carnauit. How- 
ever, the roads are still powdered 
deep with dust in summer, and im- 
passable with mud in winter; and the 
painted churches, symbols of a half 
century of intense energy, represent 
most truthfully the character of this 
untraveled corner of Europe. 


MOTOR UP tof South Canaria 


Me ty ah means the EAST COAST 


Summer 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


UST as “foreign” as Europe! ... Old Quebec City—Normandy villages, 

the Ile d’Orléans with oxen-ploughed, habitant farms—wayside crosses 
—Ste. Anne de Beaupré—Indian Lorette, Tewksbury in the hills. Make the 
Chateau Frontenac your home—for good living at Jow cost... Stroll on 
Dufferin Terrace—dance, play golf. Complete the Circle Tour by motoring 
to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Stop at The Algonquin, St. Andrews, 
for more golf—or fishing. Ferry from Saint John to The Pines, Digby. 
Visit Grand Pré, in Evangeline Land, staying at Cornwallis Inn, 
Kentville. Quaint villages line the highway to Halifax—or south to 
old Yarmouth, where the Lakeside Inn also meets your vacation budget. 


Overnight train to Quebec saves time. Special Low 


Round Trip Fare. Information, hotel reservations, Ask for your copy ‘*Motor- 
Canadian Pacific offices, including 344 Madison ing to Canada” at Travel 
A Ne pe 3 Magazine, your auto club, or 

ve., New York; 1500 Locust St, Philadelphia; any Canadian Pacific office. 


405 Boylston St., Boston; or write hotel managers. 
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QUEBEC ° NEW BRUNSWICK ci NOVA SCOTIA 


( i ul f § E P The East Coast... with its glittering capitals and resorts! The East 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON ta! Coast... with its racetracks, polo matches, tango orchestras and Con- 


JUNE 27 : tinental brilliance! Rio, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires... each a 
revised edition of Paris itself. Their very names suggest romance, 


glamor, gayety, charm... 


And the very name Furness suggests, to those who make the trip 


regularly, the fastest time by sea. It brings up memories of delicious 


5 CONNECTING SAILINGS meals, courteous British stewards, a delightful shipboard atmosphere 
5 —and the customary Furness seamanship. When you make your trip 

See the capitals of Northern Europe and the picturesque Baltic sea- : vf “ er = “ - A 
ports. Spend 4 thrilling days in Russia. Go on the famous Empress of to South America, you'll be glad you travele CSAC fale 1 ECS 
Australia, one of the largest and most luxurious liners ever to cruise it’s a long voyage, where Furness traditions count most. Four mag- 
the Baltic. Five connecting sailings from Montreal and Québec. The nificent motorships, “Southern Prince”, “Northern Prince”, ‘East- 


Empress of Australia sails from Québec June 19. Cruise folder, ship’s 
plan, and fare schedules from your own agent or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, standards—offer luxurious accommodations. 


Washington, Montreal and 33 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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ern Prince’’, ‘‘Western Prince’’—all built recently to true Furness 


'o eoDe Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at Trinidad on return 
j voyage. Reservations and literature at authorized tourist agents 
or FURNESS PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall Street, or 634 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Is this your number? 


Unsolved by pidgin-English are many American 


names. But armed with a bell and your room 


number, China’s hotel page-boys ring up averages 


much higher than our own. The tip: Two Cents! 


Countless are the customs of Japan 
and China and the Philippines that 
you'll delight in, many the fascinat- 
ing things these gay lands offer you 
to see and do. 

And do you know that no other 
vacation in the world offers so much 
for so very little money as one in the 
Orient? 

In the first place, summer round- 
trip fares on the famous President 
Liners are as little as $600 First 
Class and $322 Tourist Class ... 
from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong and Manila, and return. 

A continuous roundtrip on a Presi- 
dent Liner gives you ample time 
ashore for sightseeing ... and since 
your ship is your hotel in every port, 
such a trip necessitates little or no 
expenditure beyond your low fare. 

If, on the other hand, you wish to 
stopover .,, in Japan or China or 


the Philippines (or all of them), the 
present highly favorable exchange 
makes shore costs very little. Actual- 
ly, first rate American-type hotels 
offer large rooms and three splendid 
meals for less than five dollars per 
day. 

President Liners sail from New 
York, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco via the Sunshine Route ... al- 
low you to sail any week, stopover 
anywhere, continue on the next or 
another of these almost identical 
ships. 

Each has every stateroom outside, 
broad sun-decks and glass-enclosed 
promenades, outdoor swimming pool 
... celebrated food. 

Your own Travel Agent has full 
details. Or you may write us at 604 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 311 
California Street, San Francisco. 
(Offices in other principal cities.) 
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NIAS—THE ISLAND OF GOLD 
(Continued from page 25) 


entitled us again to a formal, of- 
ficial reception. After we were 
seated, the women paraded into the 
“Big Chamber”, and the hostess pre- 
pared a sirih (a chew of betelnuts), 
and offered this to all the guests ac- 
cording to their rank. Then the men 
and the boys sat down in two rows, 
each with his drum. In their hands 
were cane drumsticks, and with their 
arms high up in the air they waited 
for the sign of the chieftain. They 
started their performance with a 
bang sounding like a shot. The gongs 
played and their strongly rhythmical 
sounds interspersed by the beat of a 
drum reverberated through the old 
house, over the kampong and moun- 
tains. 

Following this opening ceremony, 
the maloeja dance took place. This 
is a ceremonial ring dance of the 
men who, hand in hand, execute 
complicated movements. Three men 
standing in the middle of a circle, 
sing in honor of their host and his 
guests. 

All were dressed in the typical 
style of the Niasser. Their head- 
dress of cotton cloth is the same as 
that of the Egyptian of old, another 
indication of Phoenician influence. 
They wear a short, black, sleeveless 
jacket, embroidered along the border 
and on the side pockets, and a num- 
ber of broad loin girdles with color- 
ful flaps flowing down their muscular 
legs. Some wear short sleeveless 
coats of tree bark, while others are 
dressed with iron armor around the 
torso. All of them wear around the 
neck the shining black kala-boeboe, 
the former headhunter’s ring, and in 
their belt the short broad sword with 
a fantastically carved grip. In the 
right ear is an artfully fashioned 
golden pendant. The silver kris and 
the heavy golden necklaces which 
some wear are evidence of the bear- 
er’s higher standing in Nias life. 

Still more fantastic and grotesque 
is the dress with which they adorn 
themselves for their war dances. 
With their iron helmets and broad 
cuirasses with cruel, projecting sharp 
points, with lances and shields and 
swords, these warriors make one 
think of the knights of old. When 
the chieftain joins the dance, the 
high weaving plume on his golden 
helmet sparkles in the sunlight like 
a golden dancing flame. 

The Nias war dance is sombre and 
impressive. In closed files with 
drawn lances the warriors advance 
slowly and then divide in three 
groups, two of which assume a 
threatening and hostile position to- 
wards each other. The third group, 
headed by the chieftain, takes an at- 
titude of watchful waiting, and final- 
ly steps in to separate the warriors. 
After this they all join in a wide 
circle around the chieftain. This 
circle slowly closes in, and as the 
final apotheosis, the warriors, with 
their faces towards the chieftain in 
the center of the ring, jump up sev- 
eral times, their weapons in the air, 
while the sound of their song re- 
sounds over the kampong. 

It is all very exciting though not 
entirely devoid of a more or less 
comical side. Whereas the main 
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body of the warriors has a martial, 
soldier-like appearance, with their 
belts of tigers’ teeth, their spears. 
and swords, some of the men in ar- 
mor make a decidedly comical im- 
pression because their armor fits im- 
perfectly and gives a burlesque im- 
pression. 

After the dances, we walked 
around the kampong slowly, trying 
to learn as much as possible of Nias’ 
customs and its culture, and we 
could not help wondering that the 
years of Western influence have done 
so little harm to this beautiful culture 
here in South Nias. Later on the 
trip in North Nias the picture was 
entirely different, as under the influ- 
ence of the well entrenched Rhenish 
mission all Nias culture has disap- 
peared completely. 

South Nias, the so-called ‘“Sioeloe 
District,” still hangs on tenaciously 
to its old customs; the people have 
not been converted to Christianity. 
They believe in a number of gods, 
among which the main god is “Lo- 
walangi.” The cult of this god, how- 
ever, is kept more or less in the back- 
ground, and is being overshadowed 


by a worship of forefathers and 
ghosts. 
After the various festivities ar- 


ranged in our honor, we showed our 
appreciation by donating a pig to the 
population. All festivities are cele- 
brated by the slaughtering of pigs; 
the more festive the occasion, the 
more pigs are killed. When the pig 
is barbecued, the real fun begins for 
the kampong people. Their dignity 
evaporates like snow under the sun, 
and in very little time the entire pop- 
ulation becomes one mass of rollick- 
ing and boisterous beings. How they 
do get drunk on pork! 


This was our cue to bid our hos- 
pitable host good-bye. It was get- 
ting late, and we had to cover many 
a mile before we would get to Soeliga 
in the center of Nias, where high in 
the mountains a government pasan- 
grahan (guest house) will accommo- 
date us for the night. On our way 
north we passed through magnificent 
mountain scenery, and whenever we 
came near the coast, we noticed a 
striking resemblance to Hawaii. The 
view from elevated points of the 
island, looking over the deep blue 
water of the Indian Ocean reaching 
from the South Pole to Nias, and 
the white foaming breakers, together 
with the tropical deep green of the 
palm trees, combine to make an un- 
forgettable picture. Truly, Nias has 
a combination of beautiful scenery 
with an! exceptionally interesting cul- 
ture. 

Curiosity about the tales of gold 
had prompted my visit to Nias. AI- 
though these tales had proved to be 
true, the real interest, the real at- 
tractiveness of this island is found 
in the village life, the art and cul- 
ture of the South Niasser, neither 
spoiled nor unduly influenced by any 
modern Western civilization. How 
long will South Nias be able to with- 
stand the constant pressure being ex- 
erted? To this I do not have the 
answer. For the time being, how- 
ever, South Nias is one of the last 
frontiers to Western civilization. 
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ake your stay 
in New York an 


Experience in 
Cosmopolitan 
Living 


HETHER it’s a European tour, a 

Northern cruise or a trip in this 
country you have planned for your sum- 
mer holiday, New York is probably on 
your itinerary. And if you want to get the 
most from that visit, you'll stay at the 
American Woman’s Club. 


S the home of one of the leading women’s 
organizations in the country, this 27 story 
modern clubhouse with its atmosphere of hos- 


pitality and friendliness is something more than 
a hotel. 


HE luxurious lounges, the colorful patio 

restaurant and roof gardens have the quiet 
cosmopolitan air of smart New Yorkers “at 
home”. A swimming pool and two gymnasiums 
are available at all hours. Each attractively 
decorated room has its own bath. 


O help save you time and energy in New 

York, we give your luggage, packages, mail 
and telephone messages efficient care. And we 
can assist with reservations, secure railroad and 
steamship tickets. 


ONVENIENTLY located, the 
clubhouse is near piers, railroad 
stations and airports. As well as shops, 
theatres, concert halls and art galleries. 


ROM every country of Europe and 

all corners of the U. S., 7000 women 
annually stop at the Club when they 
visit New York or on their way to or 
from Europe. 


RATES: 
Single room with bath, per day, $2.50 to $3.50 
Double room with bath, per day, $4.00 to$5.00 
Single room with bath, per week, $10 to $20 
Double room with bath, per week, $15 to $22 


“AMERICAN WOMAN'S | 
CLUB 


353 W. 57th St., N.Y. © Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 
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BRIDESMAIDS 


and a word to the 


Wax Sculpture by Luis Hidalgo 


CUPID is a Mexicanito 


To get your man, or to keep your man, 
don’t disdain Cupid’s help, young things. 
And to be sure of Cupid’s help, go where 
Cupid is. That’s MEXICO. 


EVERY trip to Mexico is a honeymoon, Es- 
pecially for those who sail the blue-green 
waters of Lake Pdtzcuaro, who thrill to the 
semi-tropic beauty of Urwapan, who bask on 
the white sands of Mexico’s all-year Riviera 
. for those whose itineraries include hospi- 
table Oaxaca and the amazing ancient cities of 
Monte Alban and Mitla, romantic Guanajuato, 
gay Guadalajara, verdant Jalapa, scenic Texolo 
Falls, quaint old Alvarado, primitive Lake 
Catamaco, and lovely Lake Chapala. 


Charming country inns offer modern comforts 
in all the above places. Most of them are but 
overnight by Pullman-equipped train service 
from Mexico City. You can’t see all of 
Mexico in one trip, but you'll get a taste for 
it that will bring you back again and again. 
You'll just LOVE it. 


Your nearest tourist agent will gladly submit 
itinerary to suit your travel tastes. To be sure 
he includes a number of MEXICO’S THRILL- 
ING BYWAYS in your honeymoon, take this 
advertisement with you when you visit him. 


Write for Pictorial MAP of Mexico 


Only 10c in stamps or 

coin will bring you post- 

paid a handsome 7-color ” 
lithographed Pictorial Map (6 
of Mexico,—a fascinating i 


preview of your own trip 


through Mexico’s byways. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


Alamo National Building 
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GENEVA — FORUM OF WORLD DIPLOMACY 
(Continued from page 17) 


and a regimen of discipline. And 
the guardian of that doctrine, the 
Academy founded by him, which is 
today the University of Geneva, be- 
came then the citadel of the spirit set 
in the midst of a little fortress that 
had been miraculously protected 
from its political enemies. 

In the summer of 1935 the Gene- 
vese celebrated, in front of the Ref- 
ormation statue, the fourth century 
of the founding of their republic. 
They recalled at that celebration the 
fact that in those centuries when 
people of other lands were painting 
pictures, building cathedrals, estab- 
lishing trade and discovering new 
worlds, the Genevese were holding 
the banner of freedom aloft, and 
their heroes (Levrier, Bonivard, 
Berthelier, Besangon, Hugues, for all 
of whom streets are now named in 
old Geneva) were fighting in the 
name of liberty against the Duke of 
Savoy, among other enemies. 

What was not mentioned at that 
celebration was the kind of austerity 
that Calvin imposed on the lives of 
his citizens. A hairdresser was once 
imprisoned because he had made one 
of his clients too beautiful. Any 
man who was caught swearing 
“without necessity”, was required to 
doff his hat, “kneel down in the 
place of his offense, clasp his hands, 
and kiss the earth.’ The wearing of 
silks or of embroidered hose was 
prohibited, and personal adornment 
by the use of chains of silver or 
gold was not permitted on pain of 
imprisonment. Hosts were required 
to remind their guests to be in their 
own lodgings “after the trumpet 
sound of the watch or the ringing of 
the bell”—which meant nine o’clock 
at night. 

The last-mentioned would be ill ap- 
plied nowadays if you were bent 
upon seeing the night life of modern 
Geneva which takes place at Maxim’s, 
or better still at the Moulin Rouge. 
Even night visitors to the modern 
Brasserie Bavaria, that long and nar- 
row café which Briand and Strese- 
mann discovered in 1927 and which 
has since become famous for the 
important delegates you may see here 
when Assembly or Council are in 
session, are apt to sip their imported 
German beer and eat French snails 
till the small morning hours. Yes, 
it was said of Calvin that he “found 
Geneva a beer-garden and left it a 
docile school of piety,’ but the cen- 
turies have mellowed the lovely old 
city and its famous residents of the 
more recent decades were too wise to 
wish its return to the first, and suf- 
ficiently cosmopolitan never to per- 
mit its return to the second. 

Size matters little as a place of 
rest, refuge or recuperation for the 
human spirit. Athens in its glory 
had only 50,000 freemen, and Geneva, 
residence for some of the world’s 
greatest actors, is still closer to 
Athens than it is to even one of the 
minor capitols of Europe. Size did 
not attract Byron and Shelley who 
spent their fruitful summer of 1816 
here. When Madame de Staél was 
banished from Paris, and came to 
her luxurious estate at Coppet on 
the northern shore of the lake, 
though she sighed—as she once said 
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—for a sight of the very gutters of 
the Rue du Bac because that street 
meant Paris, she could not have been 
altogether unhappy when each day 
she looked out upon snow-covered 
Mont Blanc, and found herself amid 
such satellites as Madame Récamier, 
Guizot the historian, Madame Le 
Brun, the great artist, Sismonde 
the chronicler, and Cuvier the French 
naturalist. 

Even in Calvin’s day the coleny 
that settled in the city—exiles for 
their faith—numbered scholars, bish- 
ops, deans, rectors, university fel- 
lows. John Bodley and his son 
Thomas who later founded the fa- 
mous Bodleian Library at Oxford 
came then; so did John Knox who 
here wrote his “First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women”, and prepared 
for his battle with Mary of Scotland. 
John Milton stayed here, and John 
Evelyn the diarist; Joseph Addison, 
Gray the poet,’ Walpole, Gibbon, 
Adam Smith the economist, Boswell 
the biographer, all visited it. Oliver 
Goldsmith and William Wordsworth 
came both on foot, the former carry- 
ing his flute and penniless. 

When Rousseau returned to his 
natal city after his fortieth year, he 
might have seen a phantom proces- 
sion of the great promenading arm 
in arm through what is now the 
beautiful English Gardens, had he 
stood on the island that now bears 
his name and where a statue by 
Pradier now  memorializes him. 
Rousseau lived as a child in the 
present St. Gervais or old working- 
men’s quarter. 

In more recent decades Geneva 
saw Ruskin and Robert Browning. 
George Eliot lived for eight peace- 
ful months in the city; Balzac came 
twice; Lamartine, Stendhal, Chateau- 
briand and Ste. Beuve came from 
France; Russia sent Dostoievsky 
who here wrote part of his “Crime 
and Punishment’; Italy was repre- 
sented by the liberator Mazzini who 
resided for four years in a small 
Geneva hotel, and by the other lib- 
erator Garibaldi who came to the 
Peace Conference of 1867. As a 
young man Lenin spent some time in 
Carouge to fortify his spirit. Peter 
of Serbia lived here when delegates 
came to offer him a crown. Na- 
poleon III once lived in the Rue de 
la Croix Rouge, and to other streets 
and homes have come Poland’s Pad- 
erewski, Norway’s Arctic hero Nan- 
sen, the present heir to the Kingdom 
of Ethiopia, and even an Indian 
Maharajah. 

As one tries to recall them now, 
pictures rise and blend one with an- 
other to make up the magic that is 
present-day Geneva. You recall the 
Rousseau Institute where a notice 
in the library was written in seven- 
teen different languages. You re- 
member the lateen sails of barges 
and the movement of _pleasure- 
craft, against the Alpenglow of the 
mountains, and in that same dusk 
that deepened into the night the re- 
flection of electric lights from bridge, 
boulevard, grand cafés and pavilions 
on the river quays spattering like 
stars across the moonlight of shim- 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


HAMPSHIRE 


MT. 


NEW 


Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch,  fa- 
mous for its location, its 
clientele, its atmosphere 
and its service. Rates 
include room and meals, 
as low as $5.00 a day; 
with bath one person as 
low as $7, two persons 
as low as $12. Season, 
July, Aug., Sept. Book- 
let and diagnosis of 
weekly and _ seasonal 
rates on request. 


Barron Hotel Co. 


$1.50 dinner in a 


Served with 
French atmosphere. Our cuisine 
has made the PERROQUET a 
rendezvous for particular people. 
Supper 
OPEN ON SUNDAY 


PERROQUET 
134 East 61st New York 
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8 PLENTY OFS 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 23TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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mering black and rushing waters. 
You think of the towers of an an- 
cient Cathedral, in whose recesses 
religious history was made, standing 
high up on a crowded hill above a 
stream, with the long blue wall of 
the Jura mountains behind, and at a 
still greater distance the 
splendor of the Alps. 
There was the 
Wall of Remembrance, 


scene 
against which 


the stone figures of the Reformation | 
American lady, very | 


stand, where an 
evidently a New 
Puritan stock, 


Englander of old 


the last Puritan might have who 
knew that with his or her passing 
a world of self-denial and self-dis- 
cipline would end. Finally was the 
whole panorama of the city, as seen 
from the top gallery of the Cathe- 
dral, a vivid picture of great human 
activity and of natural loveliness—a 
beehive of palatial hotels, grand 
boulevards, constant trafic and thou- 
sands of dots each representing a 


mind and body intent on some per- | 
|} sonal or public business, lying on the 


shores of exquisite river and broad- 
ening lake, and over it all the domi- 
nating presence of snow-covered 
Mont Blanc to give unity and per- 
spective. 

And I recalled the words of Rus- 
Praeterita, “St. 
he begins in 
chapter, “looking 
with his child’s 
above Mont Blanc the 
Madonna; St. Bernard of Talloires 
sees not the Lake of Annecy but the 
Martigny and Aosta. 
But for me the Alps and their people 
were alike beautiful in their snow 
and their humanity; and I wanted, 
them nor myself, sight 
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THe 
SOVIET UNION 


A TRAVEL WAY OF 
ADVENTURE 


Stee of the new and different now find in the Soviet Union 
a zest beyond mere change of scene . . . a stimulating chal- 
lenge that adds vitality to scenic beauty and impressive relics of 
the past. Moreover, the convenience of Soviet travel aids the feel- 


ing of release. Fast train, air and boat connections bring you from 
western Europe to Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa. 
Thence the unique Soviet travel plan cares for all details of your 
journey at the all-inclusive rates of $15 per day first class, $8 
tourist, $5 third—including accommodations in fine hotels, meals, 

transportation on tour, sightseeing by motor, trained guide-inter- 
preters. A great variety of itineraries are available.. 
day tour in one main city to the thirty-one day tour that includes the 
Volga boat trip, the mighty Caucasus, the Black Sea Riviera and 
lovely Crimea. All are described in the illustrated booklet B-5 and 
the 22” x 16" colored map of the U.S.S.R., sent free on request. 
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FOURTH THEATRE FESTIVAL 


Again celebrities and students of the theatre will gather in 
Moscow and Leningrad from September 1 to 10 for the 
brilliant Festival that presents 12 outstanding productions. 
Low rates include ten-day stay in two cities, transportation 
between, theatre tickets and sightseeing. 

A number of special interest theatre groups are being 
organized by leading travel agents to visit the Festival 
under the leadership of outstanding authorities on the 
Soviet Theatre. Ask Intourist for details. 


Ayapaly to your travel agent 


INTOVRIST ine. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monadnock Building, 681 Market Street, San Francisco 
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The East is calling . . . make the old 
dream come true this year! It’s so easy 
. . . Just cross to England by Cunard 
White Star and sail from there in any 
Liner of the great P & O fleet . . . in- 
cluding the new sister-ships Strath- 
naver, Strathaird and Strathmore. 
P & O covers the East . . . Egypt, 
Sudan, the Persian Gulf, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, East 
and South Africa, Mauritius, etc. 
Travel in the utmost luxury of this 
western world to the wondrous realm 
beyond Suez! 


Round-the-Wovrvld Tours—P&O 
ports are natural world-tour highlights... 
and P &O, with Cunard White Star, offers ex- 
traordinary world tours, sailing eastward or 
westward, tickets good for two years. Vari- 
ous itineraries as low as $814 with Top Class 
in all ships, $553 Second and Tourist Classes. 


Summer Cruises — from England to 
the Northern Wonderlands, Atlantic Isles, 
Mediterranean. Climax of any trip to Europe! 


Book through your local travel agent or 
CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 
General Agents 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EAST OF SUEZ 
zs the realm of 


PO 


PENINSULAR 
AND ORIENTAL AND 
BRITISH.INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COM PANIES 
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THE WORLD DROPS AWAY ON THE ROAD TO 


Up above, piling against the sky, 
are the Pyrenees, the home of the 
Sons of Adam. Not being a Basque, 
you are not convinced that in those 
forbidding hills once lay the original 
Eden and that the stern men who 
live in them today are direct de- 
scendants of Adam. But you do 
know that in those hills are the primi- 
tive homes of a seldom seen race, 
proud and aloof, which looks down 
figuratively and literally on the rest 
of Spain. You peer along the trails 
that wind up into the hills and won- 
der where the people are who wear 
the stones so smooth and keep the 
brush from tangling across the paths. 

Without warning, while you are 
still looking for a Basque, the sea 
disappears; the road darts into a 
crevice in the mountains, comes out 
suddenly in a warm and sunny valley, 
and dashes into the back lanes of 
Tossa. It doesn’t dash far, though. 
You guess before you reach Tossa 
that no town at the end of such a 
crooked road could possibly have 
straight streets. The car makes a 
brave attempt to get through to the 
beach but soon stops short, bewil- 
dered in a maze of winding cobble- 
stoned alleys too narrow to let even 
| a Citroen pass. 

So you get out and determine to 
find the beach on foot. Your alert 
American brains tell you that in any 
normal town built on a mountainous 
coast the way to the beach is down- 


hill. Quiet little Tossa smiles to 
itself, says nothing, and lets you 
search for a downhill alley. After 


an hour’s walking, you realize that 
you can’t walk downhill in Tossa 
for more than half a block at a time. 
| Apparently the two ends of every 
| block in town are up a hill, and 
only the center of each is downhill. 
You are still in a spiral of twisting 
alleys lined with little two-storied 
white cement houses huddling  to- 
gether and no doubt discussing each 
other’s many window boxes filled 
| with brilliant flowers. You haven't yet 
seen a grain of sand nor a glimpse 
of the Mediterranean, and you don’t 
care. 

You have been invited into dozens 
| of small shops where you are sure 
the entire population of Tossa, all 
|ages and both sexes, are happily 
|and busily at work on enormous 
piles of corks which eventually will 
pop out of bottles all over the world. 
Your former fashionable silhouette 
has developed an alarming number 
of bulges. Your pockets are cram- 
med with souvenir corks proudly 
offered you by bright-faced workers 
| whom you couldn’t possibly refuse 
even if you had to go home in a 
truck. 

After a little more walking and 
a few more cork shops, you turn 
a corner and come abruptly on the 
beach. You stop and rub your eyes. 
Who could all those people in the 
cork shops have been? For here, 
certainly, is the entire population of 
Tossa squatting on the sand, laugh- 
ing and chatting and industriously 
mending fish nets. That is, the 


TOSSA 
(Continued from page 19) 


grown-ups are industrious about it. 
The children jump up now and then 
to romp with the dogs. 

Just out of reach of the bluer 
than ever Mediterranean, a small 
fleet of three-keeled fishing boats 
are drawn up on the sand like 
soldiers at rest before the next at- 
tack. Spread drying on the sand 
are huge nets, and spread on the 
nets are family groups busy with 
shuttles and cord and gossip. You 
thread your way to the water among 
friendly and not too curious glances 
and look back at Tossa. 

You see that it nestles like a 
flock of white birds on the edge 
of one of those crescent bays, which 
is a little larger than the others but 
not much. The town spreads back 
a bit into the valley and up the 
sides of the surrounding hills. You 
look at the top of the highest hill. 
Sure enough, even Tossa has her 
ancient ruins of a Saracen fort. 

A few travel-wise Europeans ap- 
pear quietly at Tossa every summer 
and never write home about it. 
They tremble at the thought of a 
char-d-banc invading their beloved 
road. They ride the road during 
the day and at night sip their green 
Estomacal-Bonet, the native liquor 
of the Basques, and catch up on 
their talking. No one ever has been 
talkative on the road to Tossa. 

You leave the beach finally with 
a wave of farewell at the net mend- 
ers and a return salute from many 
brown arms and start looking for 
the street where you left the car. 
You don’t expect to find it, and 
rather hope you won't, but you do 
eventually. 
pears from a cork shop across the 
way where he has won a final smile 
from a dark-eyed miss who couldn’t 
have been so busy after all. He 
performs some expert reverse ma- 
neuvers with the car and in a minute 
you are back on the road again. 

On the return trip you discover 


Your young driver ap- | 


that your suspicions about the road | 


sliding off are correct. This couldn’t 


have been the route you came over. | 


The road has caught on other crags 


and is now twisting and leaping from | 


mountain to mountain in places you 
never saw before. You catch new 
glimpses of sky and mountain and 
sea that take away what breath you 
managed to recover in Tossa. 

But the road leads back to San 
Feliu, nevertheless, where you tip 
the driver much more than you ex- 
pected to. After all, he may be 
wanting to buy a mantilla to take 
with him the next time he goes to 
Tossa, which you have an idea will 
be shortly. And you feel that, even 
if you had had no money at all, his 
warm Spanish pride of country 
would have made him happy to show 
the enthusiastic Americanos his 
native road to Tossa. 

There are twelve months every 
year when the road to Tossa is 
beautiful. But it is loveliest in Oc- 
tober when from blue sea to blue 


| 


sky the hills are aflame with purple | 


and gold. 
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LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


This 
Summer WED E> N I 
more than a 


June is the rejuvenating springtime in this 
northern fairyland. 

As far as the eye can see, nature spreads 
her lavish profusion of fragrant lilacs and 
gorgeous wild flowers. The baritone of the 
waterfalls and purling murmur of the brooks 
— the homecoming song of the birds and the 
perfumed tonic of the air—an exquisite 
symphony of spring in Sweden, land of peace 
and plenty. 

This summer make Sweden your gateway 
fo all the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 

Ask your travel agent or us for our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights’ 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. 4A NEW YORK 


PERMANENT TRAVEL 
EXHIBITION 


in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Travel Club offers a new 
schedule of lectures, as fol- 
lows: 


May 22... Special Lecture on the 
“Queen Mary” 


By Cameron King 
May 29... Yugoslavia 
By Konstantin Kostich 
“Vacations at Home” Series 


June 5... National Parks 
Zion and Bryce Canyons 


June 12 ... National Parks 
Yellowstone and Colorado 


June 19 ie . New England’s Scenic 


Wonders 


June 26... National Parks 
Grand Canyon and Mt. Rainier 


A Summer program of lectures will 
be arranged in the very near 
future, and we will welcome sug- 
gestions from members as to the 
subjects they most desire. 


Admission Free to Adults 


PERMANENT TRAVEL 
EXHIBITION 
116 East 16th Street New York City 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 


ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York. N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe IpeaAL YeEAR-Rounp Gurr 
For THE YOUNG INQUIRER 


STORY PARADE 


A Literary Monthly for 
Boys and Girls 


STORIES PICTURES VERSE 
MUSIC PLAYS 


and, what is more, “OUR 
OWN”, a department open 
to their contributions 


$1.00 a year 
SLORY PARADE, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cool, tonic air! 
Mountain and val- 
ley sports! Scenic 
grandeur never-to- 
be-forgotten! 


Only One Night En Route 
from Chicago via 
AIR-CONDITIONED 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 
Two direct Rock Island Lines. 
Through service via one to Denver — 
via the other to Colorado Springs. Go 
one way—return the other. Some- 
thing new every mile. 


Ask about LOW FARES 
and low-cost all-expense teurs—anywhere west 


Rock Island Line 
793 La Salle St. Stadlont Chicago, Ill. 
Please quote fares and forward Colo- 


1 

Mail this coupon I 
L.M.ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager I 
I 

| 

rado literature. ' 
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MEN THAT HUNT 
ONE ANOTHER 


(Continued from page 41) 


occasioned by this process before the 
head is stuffed with hot sand and 
covered over with more hot sand. 
The sand is removed from time to 
time as it cools and the head is re- 
filled; this forces out the oils and 
causes it to shrink. Hot stones are 
added, with ceremonial incantations, 
and the whole process goes on for 
hours. At length the human head 
shrinks to the size of an orange, 
though still retaining the features of 
its former owner. Finally after 
herbs are added to cure the leather, 
a hole is made in the top of the 
head and a cord passed through it. 
The head is then wrapped in bark 
cloth and placed above a smoking 
fire for the last curing, and there it 
remains until the Festival of the 
Shrunken Head. 

Meanwhile the Jivaro brave, the 
taker of the head, has become a 
strict vegetarian, eating nothing but 
yucca; removing the plumes from his 
hair, and living apart from his wom- 
en until the Festival. The spirit of 
the shrunken head at this period is 
extremely revengeful and might pass 
into the bodies of humans or ani- 
mals, which the Jivaro avoids. Night 
and day the women go on preparing 
their “‘nihémanchi’, chewing the yucca 
and spitting it into their blackened 
bowls. 

The morning of the Festival, the 
tom-tom was giving off a lively sum- 
mons, and by noon of that day the 
Jivaros were arriving. This would 
have been a paradise for an ethnol- 
ogist as the headhunters came in all 
their finery. They wore resplendent 
headdresses made of the feathers of 
the toucan, the cock-o’-the-rock and 
the jungle turkey. From _ their 
pierced ears, through which is passed 
a large decorated stick, hung earrings 
made of the wing-cases of beetles. 
Their bodies were painted in reds, 
greens, and black in utter fantasy of 
design. They were naked save for a 
skirt, itipi, which is merely wrapped 
about them. The hair is long, 
braided about the head in the elders, 
left hanging down the back by the 
young braves. There was consider- 
able difference between the guests. 
There were those with absolutely 
Oriental features; others resembled 
our North American Indian, tall with 
fine bearing; and yet others were de- 
cidedly negroid in appearance. Al- 
though there are exceptions to the 
rule the male is about five feet three 
inches in height, robust, wide of 
shoulder, narrow hipped, with dis- 
proportionately large feet. 

The shrunken-head was now cured, 
and the features had been molded 
as they were in life. The pegs, 
which were in the mouth to keep it 
sealed during the shrinking processes, 
had been removed, and in their place 
were inserted the feathers of the 
toucan. The killer made his entrance 
with the shrunken-head hung about 
his neck while the guests showed ap- 
proval. Then the head was taken 
from the killer and placed on a lance 
during the whole of the Festival. 

Dancing, drinking and a din of 
shouting characterized the festivities ! 
Insults, jeers and threats were di- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS AND PASTORAL LIFE 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL AND STATUE OF 
EVANGELINE—AT GRAND PRE 


OME when vacation begins—when lovely Evangeline Land wears her 
bridal veil of fragrant apple blossoms—when picturesque Acadians 

till the hillsides with yoked oxen and white-sailed fishing craft dot old 
Fundy Bay or lie at low tide in each old seaport village. Come and be 
happy and carefree. Play golf, tennis—canoe, fish, camp, or hike. Stop at 
delightful Digby, old Bear River; historic Annapolis Royal, see romantic 
Grand Pré, gay, modern Halifax. Comfortable Dominion Atlantic Railway 
trains meet incoming steamers at Yarmouth, Digby, Halifax. Excellent hotels 
wherever you'll want to stay... Nova Scotia abounds in colorful romance; 
there’s tonic too, in its pine Jaden air—there’s sea tang from the bay. 


Only an overnight sail by stezmer—Boston to Yarmouth—or 22 hours from New York. Write 


us and we will gladly supply you with full information, quoting low-cost, All-Expense Tours. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 


or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest Travel Agent. 


THAT ROOM 


THAT HAS BEEN WORRYING YOU 


Perhaps there is just one inharmonious note in it which spoils the 
whole effect. 


“If only,” you say, “I had really expert knowledge, I should know at 
once what to do.” 


But you may have this expert knowledge in a way that is easy, 
pleasant and inexpensive. In your spare time at home, you can learn 
those principles of color, harmony and design needed to create the 
harmonious and beautiful rooms that you admire. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


This fascinating course consisting of 30 lessons, has been created by 
nationally known authorities. By studying only a few minutes a 
day, you will be fitted not only to make lovely settings for yourself 
in your own home but also, if you wish, to do so professionally for 
others—one of the most satisfactory ways of using your artistic talents 
profitably. 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 
Don’t miss the chance this coupon offers. 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your course in period | 
and modern decoration. 
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MEN THAT HUNT ONE ANOTHER 


(Continued from page 33) 


rected toward the shrunken head to 
wreak vengeance upon its wakant. 
It is the theory that after enough 
imprecations have been hurled at the 
wakant it will slink away and intro- 
duce itself into the soul of some 
harmless object. 

After the first burst of enthusiasm, 
the Festival settled down to its long 
continued grind of five days. The 
Jivaro orchestra is composed of two 
small lizard-skin drums and flutes of 
two and five notes. The music is 
repetitious and of so unearthly a 
character I lack adjectives to de- 
scribe it. The highly pitched motif, 
played over a three noted theme, 
without contrapuntal, ends with a 
trill, while the drums are given a 
steady beat. Against this are the 
overtones of the shell and seed orna- 
ments of the dancers. The method 
of dancing is calculated to give the 
greatest possible rhythmic sound from 
the dancing belts, which male and 
female alike have tied about their 
waists. Hand in hand, dancing pro- 
ceeds by a series of short jumps, the 
feet held closely together, scarcely 
leaving the ground; the bodies do not 
sway, there is no change in step, save 
that short jump and the heavy clang- 
ing of the shell ornaments. 

On and on through night and day, 
the marathon dance continued, as in- 


ebriated Indians replaced their ex- 
hausted brothers. The first day, for 
us, was all-absorbing; the second be- 
came slightly dull; by the third and 
fourth, we were so weary with sleep, 
that not even the hypnotic effect of 
the dance could move us to continue 
to observe this Jivaro ecstasy. 

On the fifth day the Festival was 
ended. 

* * * 

One who has traveled far into the 
Jivaro country will return with un- 
disguised joy into the civilized world. 
Yet when my thoughts returned to 
these people, there seemed something 
admirable about their very free 
spirits. They seemed to live in the 
infinite, so immune were they to 
time. All the days for them are 
the same, each day, each year, each 
century, a ceaseless repetition. There 
are no economics, there is no goid 
standard, for there exists no mon- 
etary system, no calendar, no birth- 
days, no taxes. 

It is the very quintessence of the 
Rousseauian Idyll, but alas, none of 
us can play our part in it. It is the 
continuation of a very old system 
that once was the way of the whole 
world. We _ specialized men of 
Western civilization must henceforth 
think in terms of time, action and 
gold. 


Ss 


GERMANY’S GATEWAY TO THE SEVEN SEAS 
(Continued from page 29) 


necting links in the chain of world 
commerce. 

During the years of desperation 
and anguish that followed the War, 
Hamburg faced the danger of com- 
mercial stagnation. It was as if Na- 
poleon had been resurrected to revive 
the European blockade against Eng- 
lish shipping. The great iron and 
steel producing centers of Germany 
in the Ruhr were occupied by the 
victorious armies. Production was at 
a standstill. Hamburg was again the 
first to suffer from the effects of 
war. The network of artificial 
waterways that extend from the 
street canals of Hamburg to the 
manufacturing centers of Rhenish 
Prussia might just as well have dried 
up. 

The conflict of the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth centuries recurred dra- 
matically in the twentieth, confound- 
ing all the prophets of a more har- 
monious and peaceful world order. 
Who was to control the shipping of 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland? Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam, or Hamburg 
and Bremen? The Hanseatic League, 
as we all know, has no place in the 
politics of our time. Nevertheless 
we have seen the age-old conflict be- 
tween the ports of Central and East- 
ern Europe and the Dutch merchants 
who dominate the mouth of the 
Rhine rise to fever heat. Originally 
the conflict had centered about the 
import of silks, spices and the 
precious metals into Europe. 

This continues to the present day: 
the region between the Rhine and 
the Danube is still the greatest raw 
material importer in the world. But 
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a new element now intensifies this 
classic rivalry of our economic sys- 
tem. The foundries of the Ruhr can 
continue to work only if they are 
able to sell their finished goods to 
the outside world. Exports of manu- 
factures must pay for imports of 
raw materials. If Hamburg and not 
Rotterdam is to bring coffee and to- 
bacco to Essen and Darmstadt then 
the bankers of Hamburg must prove 
themselves more alert than their 
Dutch colleagues in finding new 
markets for the steel tubes and elec- 
tric turbines that pour off the end- 
less assembly lines. 

Which of the two will conquer the 
other it is impossible to say. The 
natural and most direct link between 
the Ruhr and the outside world is 
of course through the Dutch ports 
at the mouth of the Rhine. Their 
star is, however, no longer in the as- 
cendant. For Hamburg is being com- 
pensated politically for its lack of a 
natural connection with western 
Germany. The danger of the post- 
war occupation of the Rhineland has 
definitely receded. And Hamburg’s 
natural affinities with eastern Europe 
are being reinforced by its political 
ties with Europe’s greatest indus- 
trial center. The pendulum may of 
course again swing the other way. 
Hamburg more than any other city 
has reason to be wary of temporary 
bursts of good fortune. Too many 
times in the past have political 
changes brought ruin to her mer- 
chants and bankers. At present, 
therefore, the trading center of the 
North Atlantic is prosperous but 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Fifth Avenue Buses Merit Your Careful Consideration 


When You Are Making Up Your List of Advertising Media 


Fifth Avenue bus passengers come from the highest-income sections of New York City. In addition to residents 
of the better class sections of New York, the Fifth Avenue buses carry a large number of visitors from all parts of the 
world. The Fifth Avenue buses are the most convenient means of reaching the Fifth Avenue retail shopping center 
and the midtown business district. A survey made by the Fifth Avenue Coach Company a few years ago showed 
that, based on a month's tabulations, the buses delivered to 


Lord & Taylor’s . . . . . . . . +. 378,000 passengers per year 
IEMA Space aie te ow cee ener > -lis.. 423,000 4 at ee 
McCreery’s Fifth Ave. Entrance . . . . 233,400 fi big Be 
Bests Coos) eat) 2” a os Dee at oe WOAI5OO = Pitted 
Franklin Simon & Co. . . . . . . +. ~=134,700 x 3 hs 
John Wanamaker... . . . . . . «284,294 i Tae 


Advertisements in the Fifth Avenue buses reach these people at a logical time. Bus advertising space is the only 
“point of purchase” advertising on Fifth Avenue—the greatest shopping center of the world. 


Fifth Avenue bus passengers pay ten cents for a seated ride, in preference to a five cent fare on other transpor- 
tation lines. All passengers are seated. No standees are allowed. 


6,300 passengers are carried downstairs, in each Fifth Avenue bus in a month. 
The advertising rates are as follows: 


Six Months or Over One to Five Months Inclusive 
“Full run, 1 card in each of 400 coaches. . $800 amonth $920 a month 
Half Run, 1 card in each of 200 coaches . . 400a month 460 a month 
Quarter Run, 1 card in each of 100 coaches. 200 a month 230 a month 
Minimum, 1 card in each of 50 coaches. . 100a month 115 a month 


20% discount on a five-year uncancelable contract 


*Jackson Heights buses are not included in a “full run.” 
Agency Commission 15%—Cash Discount 2% 
Bills are rendered the first of the month of service. 


Mechanical data: Cards in side racks, 11 inches high by 21 inches long, outside dimensions; printing surface 10 
by 20 inches; should be on 5 ply stock. Special positions $2.50 to $8.00 per month according to location. 


Further information may be procured from 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr., 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York City Tel. CAledonia 5-2151 
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New Mexico 


IS A DREAMLAND FOR 
THE CAMERA HUNTER 


4 RING your camera this year, be- 
cause you willseein New Mexico 
a thousand places to amaze 
and delight you with their unspoiled 
picturesqueness. You can try your 
skill on colorful types of real Indians 
dressed much as they were when the 
conquistadores first saw them, and on 
quaint villages occupied by friendly, 
courteous native people who still 
speak the Spanish of Cervantes. The 
sweep of magnificent distances, with 
great mesas rolling on to majestic 
mountains, will take your breath and 
tax the capacity of your lens. You’ll 
glory in the brilliant sunshiny days, 
the crisp blanket-cool nights, and the 
wine-like stimulus of more than mile- 
high altitudes. Step off the beaten 
path this year—come to New Mexico. 
phe upon er ee a beautiful 
ree booklet. Mail it—today! rN 


= = 

NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 

Room 276, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 

Please send me your free booklet, “Two 

Weeks in New Mexico,”’ and official 1936 
Road Map. 
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VACATION IN WASHINGTON 
Be neighbor to the interesting sights of 
Washington—the U. 8S. Capitol, the Supreme 


Court and Congressional Library. 
terraced garden and roof porch. 
is noted for its fine cuisine 


public rooms. 
NO TIPPING 
$2 to $5 Double $4 to $8 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘How to Spend 
a Day or Week in Washington’’ 
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WHY BRING 
THAT UP? 


By Dr. Joseph Franklin Montague 


Famous New York Intestinal Specialist 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
SEASICKNESS 


@ HELPFUL 
@ HUMOROUS 
@ AUTHORITATIVE 


$2 
142 Pages 
Illustrated 


Home Health Library, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue « New York City 


GERMANY’S GATEWAY TO THE SEVEN SEAS 


(Continued from page 54) 


cautious, For nature has dealt cer- 
tain trump cards to her rival to the 
west, and in time it is only natural 
to expect them be played success- 
fully. 

Modern Hamburg shows some of 
the most striking examples of archi- 
tectural progress. Technical develop- 
ments and the functional idea of 
architecture can here be seen in their 
highest form of expression. New, 
mighty office buildings in Hamburg 
are marvellous examples of the mod- 
ern adaptation of the old Hanseatic, 
north German brick architecture. 
Hamburg’s whole tradition is the 
adaptation of past methods to new 
needs. 

Perhaps it is Hamburg’s outlook on 
the sea that has made her so eagerly 
adopt new building methods. Naval 
architecture is now the clothing of 
steel girders in a suitable shell. So 
modern architecture exalts the idea 
of clothing the essential girder 
frame-work in a simple, suitable, 
“functional” frame. Office buildings 
and dramatic modern homes both 
show the clean, simple lines so 


typical of good modern design. 

This indirect influence of  ship- 
building, Hlamburg’s oldest trade, on 
architecture is shown with exciting 
directness in the Chile House, built 
to represent an onrushing ocean 
liner. The seven seas are well known 
to Hamburg men and surely it is fit- 
ting that the Chile House, symbol of 
the linking of two oceans, dominates 
the business center with its dramatic 
ship structure. 

The harbor that lies at the end of 
the quiet and narrow Elbe has con- 
tributed more than its share to the 
twentieth century. And who, leaving 
it safely behind, as his steamer slow- 
ly winds around the bends in the 
Elbe, contemplating first the low- 
lands on his left and then the cliffs 
on his right, can help but reflect that 
the shipyards and the warehouses, 
the countless and infinitely varied 
range of commodities and the indus- 
trious people who have created this 
metropolis of the sea, have indeed 
contributed generously to the com- 
mercial and industrial progress of 
the world. 


CHINA MAKES ITS OWN MOVIES 
(Continued from page 35) 


civilization with critical eyes and no 
longer neglect or underrate their own 
possibilities. In the movies, the first 
period of awkward copying came to 
an end when film producers began to 
“think Chinese”; when they took the 
camera out of the studio into the 
open and gave the Chinese people 
itself a preponderant part in drama 
on the screen. 

In 1931, Chinese producers began 
a series of semi-documentary films 
showing social and economic condi- 
tions throughout the country and 
based on novels or short stories of 
contemporary writers. “Torrents” 
pictured the flood districts in the 
Yangtze valley; “Dawn on the City”, 
industrial Shanghai; “Toys” de- 
scribed the losing fight of the Woo- 
sih toy-makers, ruined by German 


and Japanese competition. The first 
Japanese invasion inspired “The 
Common Enemy”; and © agrarian 


problems, “The Bloody Cry”. 

With these films, Chinese movies 
became a fact. Their sincerity and 
their human appeal more than made 
up for whatever defects they pos- 
sessed on the technical side. In all 
of them, a sketchy plot, personifying 
the central theme, stands out in re- 
lief against a background of real 
life. Only the stars of this “close- 
up” plot are professionals; the other 
parts are taken by simple, everyday 
folk, viewed in their customary set- 
ting: artisans, students, farmers, sol- 
diers, refugees. This is China 
today, seen through the camera-eye; 
patient, courageous, faced with ter- 
rific problems. 

The films won popular success at 
once. In their case, the public did 
not need to be educated: they pic- 
tured a world with which every spec- 
tator was familiar. For the first 
time in China, Chinese films were 
shown to crowded houses. The press 


too, discovered the movies and gave 
producers and stars plenty of pub- 
licity in the approved Hollywood 
style. And at the same time the 
Central Government down at Nan- 
king made a similar discovery and 
decided that the time had come to 
encourage the infant industry. 

By way of encouragement, it cre- 
ated first of all a Board of Censors 
and voted an important series of 
laws governing film production. Be- 
fore beginning work on a film, the 
producer must submit for approval 
the scenario, budget, plan of produc- 
tion and a list of all collaborators. 
If the permit is refused, the film can- 
not be produced. If granted, the pro- 
ducer is held rigidly to his original 
plan. Any omission or alteration and 
he risks a veto when the picture is 
ready to be shown. 

“Such measures are throttling 
moving picture production,” film di- 
rectors in Shanghai told me. “You 
are generally held up for months at 
the outset and even if you obtain the 
initial permit, you have no real as- 
surance that your picture can ever be 
shown. There are always a thousand 
pretexts for keeping it off the screen. 
If the film touches on any serious 
aspect of China today, someone high 
up is sure to find something that can 
be interpreted as criticism of the 
regime,” 

When “Bloody Cry” was ready for 
the screen, the Censors banned the 
film because the villain of the pic- 
ture bore a certain physical resem- 
blance to Chiang Kai-shek. The 
“Salt Tide’—a film on the Fukien 
salt-marshes—had its whole ending 
amputated and was eventually sup- 
pressed. 

“Ts it true,’ I asked a Shanghai 
official, “that you disapprove of films 
like ‘Torments’ and ‘Spring Silk’ ?” 

(Continued on page 57) 
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When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton 

Will make every day a satisfying holiday, 

Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman, The 

circuit of fascinating Drin. 

France From Sea to Sea. By A. S. Riggs. 

It covers all France. 

Come With Me Through France. By Frank 

Schoonmaker. Entertaining, interpretative. 

The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books 

By Basil Woon. Starts with cocktails at the 

Ritz, and Paris is ours, 

9. Islands of the Mediterranean. By P. Wils- 
tach. Majorca, Corsica, Sicily, Rhodes, etc. 

10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Un- 
spoiled Sardinia by a great novelist. 

11, Spanish Towns and People. By R. M. Mc- 
Bride. Vividly pictures every important city. 

12. Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. The outstanding features. 

13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Mdward Hun- 
gerford. An indispensable guide. 

14. Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. Your dream fulfilled. 

15. Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By 
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Modern Germany and its people. 
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27. Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon, Two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 

29. Picture Towns of Europe. By A. B. Osborne, 
Cities with medieval color—Carcassonne, San 
Gimignano, Toledo, Rothenberg, etc. 

30. Together. By Norman Douglas. 
days in an Alpine village. 

31. Paris on Parade. By R. F. Wison, Boule- 
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32. An Italian Holiday. By P. Wilstach. A 
zigzag journey. Informative and dramatic. 

34. The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By 
A. C. Laut. Our Great Northwest. 

35. Red Tiger. By P. Russell, Travel and ad- 
venture in Mexico and Yucatan, 

36. Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By 
Wells. A cruise. Lively and amusing. 

37. Mostly Mississippi. By H. Speakman. Down 
the Mississippi—cities, towns and country. 

38. The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. By 
H. L. Foster. South American adventures. 

39. Jungle Portraits. By Delia Akeley. Car] 
Akeley’s wife hunts, photegraphs jungle life. 

40. Meet the Spaniards. By H. A. Phillips 
Bull fights, cathedrals, fiestas, ete. 

41. The Spell 


Gordon. 


Summer 
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of the Caribbean Islands. By 
Archie Bell. Martinique, 
Dominica, St. Kitts, Barbados, ete. 

42. The Road to Oblivion. By V. Zenzinov. 
Through Siberia, to the Pole of Cold at 95° 
below zero. Memorable tale of adventure. 

43, The Island of Penguins. By Cherry Kearton. 
The amazing and amusing penguin world. 

44. Whaling in the Frozen South. By A. J. 
Villiers. ,; Adventures on a modern whaler. 

45. The Road Round Ireland. By Padraic Col- 
um. Ireland by one of its famous writers. 

47. In the Land of the Lion. By Cherry Kear- 
ton. The pioneer big game photographer 
shows wild life in Africa. Adventurous. 

49. Trails Through the Gotden West. By R 
Frothingham. Playgrounds of our golden 
West; history, adventure, romance. 

50. Weather. By Free and Hoke. The 1001 
questions concerning weather—rain, wind, 
forecasting, etc. Entertaining, authentic. 

51. The Log of the Betsy Ann. By Fred’k Way, 
Jr. Piloting along our Western rivers. 

52. The Road to the Grey Pamir. By 
Louise Strong. A 
Soviet life. 
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CHINA MAKES ITS OWN MOVIES 


(Continued from page 56) 


“Personally, I don’t find them very 
... amusing,” he replied at length. 
“Besides, don’t you think such films 
give foreigners a bad opinion of my 
country, since they show only our 
problems ?” 

When I intimated that China’s 
problems are already pretty well 
known abroad even though few for- 
eigners—ur ‘ortunately—have had the 
opportunity of seeing Chinese films, 
the official merely smiled. 

“We believe in encouraging our 
native movies, provided they are 
good ones,” he remarked ambiguous- 
ly. 

As Chinese are generally supposed 
to say only half of what they mean, 
I gathered that the prospects of any 
film considered officially as bad, were 
not particularly bright. 

In Shanghai, film people say de- 


jectedly that the brief boom of the 
Chinese movies has ended; that they 
will have to return to making films 
about love and gangsters or go out 
of business. And that, they claim, 
means going out of business ulti- 
mately, since the general public has 
never relished that type of movie to 
the extent supposed by optimistic of- 
ficials. 

Judged by the production of the 
past five years, Chinese screen drama 
deserves a better fate. China is 
teeming with subjects for the camera 
man; but unfortunately, as political 
tension tightens, the number of sub- 
jects which are taboo officially, in- 
creases (anti-Japanese feeling being 
the latest on the list). In other 
words, the movies are feeling the 
curb of government policy, along 
with modern literature and art. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Turbulent China 


years Gerald Yorke 

served as correspondent from 
China. He was with the Chinese 
forces in Jehol during the Japanese 


OR two 


advance. He accompanied the anti- 
Communists in Kiangsi, and wit- 
nessed the rebellion of the 19th 


Route Army which defended Shang- 
hai so heroically against the Jap- 
anese. Later he inspected the dyke 
and flood control systems of the 
Yangtze and Huai river valleys. In 
China Changes (Scribner’s) he de- 
scribes what he saw during his ex- 
tensive travels. 


Soviet Science 


Fok ten years J. G. Crowther has 

been the scientific correspondent 
for the Manchester Guardian. Dur- 
ing this time he has made seven trips 
to the Soviet Union to study the 
scientific institutions there. In Soviet 
Science (Dutton) he describes the 
work being done in biolog gy, chemis- 
try, physics and applied science. At 
the present time when a number of 
world scientific congresses are being 
held in Moscow and when an in- 
creasing number of scientists are 
visiting the Soviet Union, J. G. 
Crowther’s book will be of special 
interest. It is a comprehensive and 
conscientious work. 


The Romany Patteran 


ON page one of A Romany Life 

(Dutton), the autobiography of 
Gipsy Petulengro, grandson of the 
old gipsy tinker immortalised by 
George Borrow in Lavengro, the 
author tells us that as a child he 
was dubbed Tarno Siani, meaning 
Little Brilliant One. The succeeding 
two hundred and seventy pages give 
swaggering proof that the epithet 
was deserved. Born in Roumania, 
Gipsy Petulengro and his family mi- 
grated to England when he was a 
very little boy, the last family of 
pure-blooded Roumanian Zingari 
ever to enter England to stay. With 


a positive genius for striking a bar- 
gain, Gipsy Petulengro was trading 
goats at the age of eleven and sell- 
ing horses to his father at a profit 
at the age of fourteen. Shortly after 
that he learned to read and write, 
the first true Romany ever to acquire 
this accomplishment. From then on 
his fame and fortune grew, in Eng- 
land and in America. Woven into 
the fantastic tale of his wanderings 
is a vast amount of information 
about Romany life and customs. 
There is a glossary of Zingari ex- 
pressions and issued as a supplement 
to a A Romany Life is a little vol- 
ume containing his mother’s recipes 
for cures for all sorts of diseases 
from appendicitis to blindness. 


Thomas Henry Huxley 


HE recent discovery of the un- 

published manuscript of T. H. 
Huxley’s Diary of the Voyage of H. 
M. SS. Rattlesnake (Doubleday 
Doran) is an important event. It 
describes a scientific journey scarce- 
ly less important than Darwin’s voy- 
age on the Beagle. In addition to 
scientific notes and many brilliant de- 
scriptive passages, it contains an ac- 
count of Huxley’s courtship and mar- 
riage. As Thomas Huxley writes to 
his wife in the closing pages of his 
diary, “Here is the end of a History 
of Four Years. It tells of the wan- 
derings of a man among all varieties 
of human life and character... . It 
should tell more. It should tell of 
the wider and stranger wanderings 
of a human soul, now proud and 
confident, now sunk in bitter de- 
spondency.” Because it does precise- 
ly that, the book in addition to its 
scientific importance is also litera- 
ture of high order. 


Tickets Please! 


V C. BUCKLEY, the author of 

* Tickets Please! (Appleton-Cen- 
tury) is an indefatigable globe-trot- 
ter. In this book he describes such 
diverse cities and countries as Holly- 
wood, Chicago and New York, Mexi- 
co, Egypt, Palestine and the Orient. 


seen the 


= in Europe until you have 


cruise program 


of the 
ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


Only the best is good enough for 
your holiday, so write now for the 
Arandora Star Cruise Program to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, 


land, or any office of the Cunard 
White Star Line in Canada & U.S.A. 


Eng- 


Lady with 1936 sunshine 
saloon car open for engage- 
ments to tour Britain during 


summer months . . . three 


passengers, 6 guineas per day 
inclusive. Write K. M. Fraser, 
Boswell House, Broad Street, 
Oxford. 


DRIVER GUIDES . 
Have one large aha one small car 
for private tours to any part of Great 
Britain, from £4 and £2.10.0 re- 
spectively per day—or per mile. 
Lesser known places of interest off 
the main routes a specialty. 

Write Miss M. Barnett and Mr. G. St. 
A. Jellicoe, Rocklea, Five Ash Down, 
Sussex. 


A GOOD ADDRESS 


in the sense that it is in the heart of 
fashionable London, directly overlooking 
Hyde Park, and is so convenient for 
reaching your social or business ren- 
dezvous. Here both residence and enter- 
tainment are a pleasure and an economy. 
140 delightful rooms (and suites), each 
with running water, central heating and 
telephone. The terms—an agreeable sur- 
prise. 
Brochure on request. 


ALEXANDRA 
HOTEL 


HYDE PARK CORNER 
LONDON : S.W.1. 


Telephone: SLOane 4521 (10 lines) 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 
Only 5 days from New York 
2% hours from spain or 
Gibraltar ... is this colorful 
resort that offers all the lure of 
ancient Oriental life as well as 
every comfort of home. Climate 


never-too-hot, never-too-cold. 
For complete information address 


OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE 
Tangier (Morocco), North Africa 


WHEN YOU LAND AT 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


make the Polygon your base . . . and 
tour the New Forest, Winchester, Salis- 
bury—redolent of England's history and 
its charm—and enjoy the comfort of a 
first-class hotel at very moderate cost. 
Write for tariff to the Manager, 


THE POLYGON HOTEL, 


Southampton. 
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Rote a THE. PLACE 


The trek is on! The travel-wise have 
found that Green-Mountain-land is 


“a country built for golf.’ ‘Sporting, 
uncrowded courses, view-command- 
ing fairways and modest fees! A 
Vermont golf-tour puts you down in 
a mountain, lake and valley paradise 
where there are planned programs 
and spur-of-the-moment country fun 
for every member of the family. 
When you pause, Vermont hospi- 
tality shows you a blend of natural 
ingredients and tact that amounts to 
genius. Write for new 
illustrated book, ““Un- 
spoiled Vermont.” 
It’s free. 


Dept. of Conservation 
and Development, 
Publicity Service, 
48 State House, 
Montpelier, Vermont 


“A rich, redolent, American Book. I liked 


all of it... wanted more.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 


SYCAMORE SHORES 

by CLARK B. FIRESTONE 

“Vital and original, is destined to take its place 
among the great works of our time,’’ says the 
Cincinnati Times-Star of this adventurous book 
about ‘the rivers and the river people between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi. 4A National 
Travel Club Selection. Tllustrated. $3.00 


WAR IN THE PACIFIC 
by SUTHERLAND DENLINGER 


In the not-distant future will the game of war 
be played in deadly earnest on the chessboard of 


Before You Ti ake 
That Trp 


the Pacific? Here is a thrilling analysis, and a . 
mag nificent study of the United States Navy, CLARK B. FIRESTONE 
illustrated with battle maps and charts. $3.00 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE OF MODERN GERMANY 


by ROBERT MEDILL McBRIDE 
An up-to-the-minute picture of Germany. This popular travel book, with 
over 100 illustrations, is now in its fourth large printing. $2.75 


SAVAGE PATROL o1y J. c. nines 


High adventure in the jungled depths of New Guinea, land of untamed 
head-hunters, pygmies and cannibals. ‘‘A luminous record of stormy adyen- 
ture.’—N. Y. Times. A selection of The National Travel Club. Illus. $2.75 


DEFENDER OF DEMOCRACY YOUR GLANDS AND YOU 


Come to the Permanent 
Travel Exhibition for com- 
plete information. Open on 


Masaryk of Czechoslovakia by DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 

by EMIL LUDWIG The dramatic story of the tiny glands 

weekdays from 10 a.m™. to The intensely human story of the which control health, strength and 
creator of the Czechoslovak state even personality. This book by a 

5:30 p.1 ae Lectures every and one of the greatest statesmen of well known physician and scien- 
modern times—today the bulwark a 3S ite cain eae gpa aud 

° of Democracy in Europe. $3.00 astonishing but will be of great value 
Friday afternoon at 3 : 30 i : in guarding your health. $1.75 


BIGGER AND BETTER 


ROSES 
by G. F. MAPPIN 


This book makes the growing of 
roses a simple process. Illus. $2.00 


A WAYFARER IN IRELAND 
by CON O*LEARY 

An up-to-the minute book on Ireland. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


A WAYFARER IN NORWAY 
by SAMUEL J. BECKETT 


The last word on Norway.  Illus- 
trated. $2.50 


o’clock. 


Adults admitted Free. 


mat LUDWIG 
from your bookseller, or 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Exhibitors 


Austria 


Czechoslovakia 


France Are you for or against the New Deal? 


Germany 


America’s foremost radio editorialist tells us what the 
nation really thinks of the Roosevelt Administration 
and its attendant experiments. 


“JOHNNY Q. PUBLIC” SPEAKS! 


The Nation Appraises the New Deal 
by BOAKE CARTER 
Third large printing. $2.00 
CHILDREN IN ACTION 


Designed and edited by HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 
A large dimensioned book of action photographs which BOAKE CARTER 
pictures childhood—in laughter and in tears, in ani- 
mation and in repose. The foremost photographers 
are among its contributers. 9” x 12”, spiral bound, printed in gravure, 
with more than sixty pages of plates. $2.75 


DOW N THE CAPE The Complete Guide to Cape Cod 

by KATHARINE SMITH and EDITH SHAY 

The only book of its kind which offers you all the information you will ever 
need about Cape Cod—its history, its geography and its people. It was 
written for all those who have not only been to the Cape, but for those who 
Some day are going. Map and photographs. $2.25 


A TRIP TO NEW YORK WITH 
BOBBY AND BETTY 


by LOWELL THOMAS 


The first contemporary picture of New York City, 
as seen by two children who explore every nook 
from Radio City to Chinatown. For all youngsters 
from eight to eighty. Many photographs. $2.00. 


BLOOD ON THE CURB 
by JOSEPH T. SHAW 


A Blue Streak Mystery, The thrilling story, 
told in_the form of fiction, of the New York 
Police Department’ s bloody battle to wipe out the 
famous *“‘Black Hand” gangs. $2.00 


Hawaii 
Hungary 
India 
Italy 


Japan 
Mexico 


National Parks 
South Africa 
Switzerland 
U.S.S.R. 


Yugoslavia 


LOWELL THOMAS 


ta 
PLL GRIND THEIR BONES FULL AND BY — a ‘ 
THEODORE ROSCOE by DAVID STANLEY LIVINGSTONE 
Introduction by WILLIAM McFEE 
“Tt is a great story,”’ writes Mr. 
McFee, “never was a sea book closer 
to reality.” $2.00 


PERMANENT TRAVEL EXHIBITION 


by 


The story of murder on a scale that 
mystery stories seldom attempt. 
Don’t miss it. $2.00 


116 East 16th Street, New York City 


from your bookseller, or 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


116 East 16th Street, New York 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


f You Smoke- 


EERE are some of the things that can happen to you: Cancer 
of the Tongue, Toxic Effects on the Brain, Low Blood Pres- 


sure, High Blood Pressure, Hyperchlorhydria, Tobacco Dyspep- 
sia, Muscular Tremor, Vertigo, Insomnia, Pharyngeal Catarrh, 
Tinnitis, etc. 


Eyes ibee things can happen to you, but do they? What are the chances? How 

harmful zs nicotine? Which is least harmful: pipes, cigars, or cigarettes? Is 
Smoking a stimulant? (Do athletes get a lift?) Is it a depressant? What of 
acidity of tobacco smoke? What of irritating or other harmful chemicals in the 
smoke? Why do we smoke anyway? 


THE SCIENTIFIC ANSWERS TO THESE AND MANY OTHER 
SMOKING QUESTIONS—WORTH DOLLARS OF ANY SMOKER’S 
MONEY—WILL BE FOUND IN A FULL-LENGTH, AUTHORITATIVE 
ARTICLE IN 


THE JUNE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


| | | 35c per copy on newsstands May 20 


OTHER NOTABLE FEATURES IN THE JUNE ISSUE: 


WHY FADED FABRICS? 
Dispelling Delusions about American Dyes 


THE ROAD TO EMPIRE 
How Imperial Rome Experimented with City Planning 


A MOUNTAINOUS EARTHEN DAM 
Fort Peck Dam—100,000,000 cu. yds. of Earth 


THE “HINDENBURG” 
Details of Germany's New Airship 


EROSION CONTROL CHECKS FLOODS 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24 W. 40th St, New York 
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KAUAI | 


/ | ee 
THE ISLANDS OF fee ig Lahaina, Hawaii’s first capital, is on 
4 aie the Island of Maui. Like the islands | 
eC pau) of Hawaii, Oahu and Kauai— Maui 
@ & oe is distinguished by modern facili- __ 


ties and unique scenic beauties. 


KAHOOLAWE 


PHOTO BY R MACK 


COPYRIGHT HAWAI} TOURIST BUREAU 1936 


HAWAIL, spilling over with surprises, in the 
middle of the biggest stretch of water in the 
world. Unexpected isles, returned travelers 
try so hard to explain. 


Variety ...it seems almost unending. Women 
weaving mats on lovely Maui; native fisher- 
men in torchlight silhouettes; stately Iolani 
Palace in Honolulu, the only throne room in 
America; flowers that open after sundown; 
rainbows that play across the moon. Variety to 
sheathe everything you do with new interest. 


Behind itall the steady hum of living. Of ships 
and motor-cars and planes. Of ultra-modern 
hotels and shops that originate South Seas 


fashions, Of people... working, playing, build- 


* Lauhala mat weavers in Lahaina. Photographed in natural color 


ing. Always you’ll remember the romance... 
and progress...of America’s western gateway. 


Hawaii’s emotional welcome has quickened 
the heart-beat of the world. It is themed to 
leis of perfumed flowers and the catching 
melody Aloha Oe written bya queen. It’s the 
kind of a welcome we sincerely want to ex- 
tend to you—if you'll merely drop us anote 
giving the date of your arrival. 


A modest vacation fund will enable you to. 


spend your summer holiday in Hawaii, the 
best time of the entire year to go. Never too 
warm, for Nature’s electric fan—yeararound 
tradewind breezes—keeps the temperature 
always delightfully cool. Never lacking for 


HAWAII 


different things to do. Less than five days, on 
luxurious new steamships from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver, B.C. 


You'll find valuable information in our handy 
booklets, “Nearby Hawaii” and “Tourfax”, 
free from your Travel Agent or Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau, 44 Main St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
728 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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This Bureau, with headquarters at 765 Bishop chia 
Honolulu, is a non-profit organization, maintained by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


to enable you to obtain accurate information on any sub- 
ject concerning the entire Territory of Hawaii, U.S. A. 
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